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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 





ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY.” 


Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful inguence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 


Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 


Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 


Art. VY. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 


Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
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behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 


ArT. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 


Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President, 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 
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LATEST BOOK. 


CHAPTERS FROM A bIFE. 


Bighth Thousand. 


A delightful volume of personal reminiscences. * * We follow 
her course all through the volume, learning much about the 
books which Elizabeth Stuart Phelps has published, and learning, 
too, much about those whom she knew—Mrs. Stowe, James T. 
Fields, Longfellow, Whittier, and Holmes, Celia Thaxter, Lucy 
Larcom, Lydia Maria Child, and Phillips Brooks. So full is this 
volume of delightful reminiscences that we close it with reluc- 
tance.—The Outlook, New York. 

The ‘‘ Chapters of a Life’’ is full of charming sketches of fa- 
mous men and women, with whom the author has come into 
friendly touch. In every way this book is of importance. It is 
valuable as history, as a study of literature, as a study of religion. 
it, is necessary to the proper understanding of the ‘*‘ woman ques- 
tion”? of today. But by far the most important of all, it is itself 
a rare work of literature.—Boston Advertiser. 

Those who love her gracious books (and the circle is large, in- 
deed, that has experienced a spiritual uplift from them) will 
welcome the glowing and sympathetic pages of the present vol- 
ume. It is distinguished alike for the value of its contents and 
the richness .and abundance of its illustrative material.—Pnrila- 


delphia Bulletin. 
Sold by Booksellers. 


24 Tllustrations. 


$1.50. 


It is an extremely interesting life that she unfolds—not her 
own life so much as the life of the community in which so large 
a part of her early days was passed—in the Andover of the late 
fifties and the war. Reared as she was in a New-England home 
eminent for the elevated and spiritual influences that pervaded it, 
she gives us an example, very notable in many ways, of what 
that sort of home does for the young. At her father’s table were 
often_seated men of eminence in the world of thought and spirit- 
uality whom a college town brought there; in his drawing room 
were gathered persons whose very presence inspired others to 
things sweet and high, and among them no less a personage, no 
less a benediction, than Emerson. * * Its brightness, high 
character, grace of form, and sweet reasonableness will impress 
all readers.— New York Times. 


It has the qualities we love most in biographies, genial good- 
fellowship and frank egotism. It is both winning and charming. 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

A dozen chapters of most delightful reading.— New York Obser- 
ver, 


Sent, postpaid, by 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, BOSTON. 
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THE CROWNING EVENT OF THE CENTURY. 
The signing of a general arbitration treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain, on the 11th of January, 
is to be ranked, without question, among the great epoch- 
making events of the century. Many have characterized 
it as the greatest event of the century. Some have gone 
so far as to call it the most important occurrence in the 
eighteen centuries of Christian history. But it is diffi- 
cult to compare one great event with another and say 
which is the more important. Such events are not alike. 
Each has its peculiar importance and stands in a class 
essentially by itself. It is within reason to say that the 
signing of this treaty is an event of the first magnitude, 
and unless civilization quickens its step during the next 
three years, it is sure to stand as the crowning glory of 
this century. 
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This agreement between two powerful nations to sub- 
mit all their differences to arbitration is the culmination 
of a series of events and influences covering not only the 
whole of this century but nineteen centuries of Christian 
labor and suffering. It is the outcome of the same in- 
fluences which have induced men to settle their personal 
disputes in an amicable way, which have dethroned the 
fist and the pistol between men, which have banished the 
duel in most civilized countries, which have done away 
with private war and created courts of law; which, in- 
deed, have made it possible for multitudes of men to liye 
and labor together without serious disputes. But it is a 
magnificent triumph of these principles when two power- 
ful, self-reliant nations, of a hundred millions of people, 
reach the point where they are willing and even desirous 
to trust each other and to believe that all their manifold 
and growing inter-relations can go on harmoniously, with 
appeal in cases of difficulty only to a high court of rea- 
son and conscience. The supreme beauty as well as 
strength of the new arrangement lies just here. Why 
should it not succeed? Nations are only large groups of 
men; and if ten men ona side or ten thousand can trust 
one another and live in peace, why cannot a hundred mill- 
ions? Evidences multiply that this treaty is not a bit in 
advance of the controlling public sentiment of the two 
nations, and that the English-speaking people mean to 
trust one another and live without war. 

As an example also and a prophecy of the future the 
signing of the treaty is a great event. There are other 
countries in which sentiment is fast ripening in favor of 
such agreements. The example thus set will stimulate 
them and encourage them to early action. Before the 
late Secretary Gresham died, negotiations had already 
begun between the French Government and our own, 
looking toward a similar treaty. These negotiations will 
certainly be resumed before a great while, and there is no 
reason why they should not reach a successful issue. 
Public sentiment in this direction is quite as advanced in 
Italy as it is in France, and it is already rumored that 
the Italian Government is seriously considering the ques- 
tion of asking to be admitted, in some way, as a party to 
the provisions of the Anglo-American treaty. 
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It is too early yet to try to determine what effect the 
new treaty will have in the direction of disarmament. Its 
influence is sure to be powerful in bringing about that set 
of cenditions which will ultimately render disarmament 
necessary and easy. It will prevent war scares between 
the two nations. It will cement them in closer friend- 
ship and esteem. It will make Anglo-American diplomacy 
much easier. It will make the attitude of both Great 
Britain and the United States towards other nations 
more pacific and disinterested. Their better spirit toward 
each other will follow them in all their relations to other 
peoples. All talk of the treaty being an Anglo-American 
alliance against the rest of the world is pure nonsense. It 
has come from principles and been demanded by a public 
sentiment exactly the opposite of those which create 
offensive and defensive alliances. European dissatisfac- 
tion with the treaty, if there is any, as rumored, will van- 
ish as soon as its real meaning is understood. It ought, 
therefore, to be provocative of a better feeling between 
European peoples. It will tend to steady the financial 
conditions of the world and thus to add to the general 
prosperity and happiness. Its effect in all these direc- 
tions in preparing the way for disarmament must be very 
great. 

As to the provisions of the treaty, they do not seem to 
us all that could have been desired. Five years is a very 
short term for so important an agreement torun. The 
two countries have had an arbitration only about once in 
eight or nine years, on the average, so that the specified 
period may pass without any opportunity to test the 
practical value of the machinery provided. The treaty 
tribunal provides for temporary tribunals only, instead 
of for a permanent one whose judicial life should be con- 
tinuous. It also provides for different kinds of tribunals 
for different classes of cases. It would have been much 
simpler and just as efficient to have provided for a single 
tribunal of ** jurists of repute” or of judges of the nation- 
al courts, before which all sorts of cases should have 
been carried. It seems also possible, remotely so at 
least, under the limitations put upon the tribunal of su- 
preme court judges for an arbitration finally to fail. 

But none of these objections are as serious as they 
seem at first sight to be. The treaty is the resultofa 
compromise over serious differences of opinion as to how 
the machinery of arbitration was to be constituted. Such 
machinery must, in the nature of the case, at first be 
more or less tentative. The demand for a permanent ar- 


hitral arrangement between the two countries is so great 
and growing that the treaty is sure to be renewed at the 
end of the five years, when modifications will be in order. 
In favor of the treaty as now drawn, it may be said that 
by its provisions the larger number of important cases 
likely to arise will receive final settlemeut by the tribunals. 
It also provides that all other disagreements, no matter 
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how serious, shall go to arbitration, and try that method 
of settlement first. It is practically certain that any case 
which the two governments shall attempt to settle in this 
way, they will settle by arbitration, without recourse even 
to the mediation of a friendly power as provided in the 
treaty ; for it will always remain in their power to create 
a special tribunal for any case on which the general tri- 
bunal may have disagreed, just as they have created a 
special commission to finish what the Paris tribunal failed 
to accomplish. The bare existence of the treaty will also 
make it much easier for diplomacy to adjust any disagree- 
ments which may arise. We have always believed that 
the chief value of a permanent arbitral system would be 
in the entire prevention of disputes or their speedy and 
quiet settlement by diplomatic agencies. On the whole, 
therefore, the theoretical objections which may properly 
be brought against the machinery set up by this treaty do 
not seem to us to have much practical weight, and ought 
not to prevent its hearty ratification by the Senate, even 
without amendments, if the British government should 
not be willing to make further concessions. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON THE TREATY. 


The message which President Cleveland sent to the 
Senate when he transmitted to that body the treaty of ar- 
bitration, signed on the 11 ult., may be the last which he 
will ever communicate to Congress. But it is certainly, 
though a short document, in many respects the most im- 
portant communication which he has ever sent to the 
Capitol. Of all his messages it will remain, as long as he 
lives, the one with which he will feel peculiarly honored 
to have had his name connected. 

The President’s attitude toward the movement for per- 
manent arbitral relations between this country and oth- 
ers has been distinctly favorable from the beginning. 
When his atttention was first specially directed to it some 
ten years ago during his first administration, he expressed 
himself with some caution as to the feasibility of a general 
and permanent application of the principle of arbitration 
to international disputes, while distinctly recognizing its 
desirability and utility so far as practicable. As time 
has gone on his commitment of himself has become more 
and more complete and emphatic, until at the present 
time he is one of its warmest and foremost supporters. 
The part which he has had in bringing to successful com- 
pletion the difficult and lengthy negotiation whose result 
is the treaty now signed, will always be to his great 
honor. ‘The conspicuous part which Mr. Olney has had 
in the negotiation does not lessen in the least the merit 
of the President, without whose direction, support and 
sympathy nothing could have been done. The language 
of this short message is warm and hopeful beyond what 
is usual in such documents. The President is not blind 
to the imperfections of the treaty as it has been formu- 
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lated, but believes it ‘* a long step in the right direction.” 
We are glad to quote his words in full, and to express at 
the same time our high and sincere appreciation of the 
noble spirit which breathes in them: 

THE MESSAGE. 


To the Senate: I transmit herewith a treaty for the arbitra- 
tion of all matters in difference between the United States and 
Great Britain. 

The provisions of the treaty are the result of long and patient 
deliberation, and represent concessions made by each party, for 
the sake of agreement upon the general scheme. 

Though the result reached may not meet the views of the ad- 
vocates of immediate, unlimited and irrevocable arbitration of all 
international controversies, it is, nevertheless, confidently believed 
that the treaty cannot fail to be everywhere recognized as taking a 
long step in the right direction, and as embodying a practical, 
working plan by which disputes between the two countries will 
reach a peaceful adjustment as matter of course ,and ordinary 
routine. In the initiation of such an important movement, it must 
be expected that some of its features will assume a tentative char- 
acter looking to a further advance; and yet, it is apparent that the 
treaty which has been formulated not only makes war between the 
parties to it a remote possibility, but precludes those fears and 
rumors of war which of themselves too often assume the propor- 
tions of a national disaster. 

It is eminently fitting, as well as fortunate, that the attempt to 
accomplish results so beneficial should be initiated by kindred peo- 
ples, speaking the same tongue and joined together by all the ties 
of common traditions, common institutions and common aspira- 
tions. The experiment of substituting civilized methods for 
brute force as the means of settling international questions of 
right will thus be tried under the happiest auspices. Its success 
ought not to be doubtful, and the fact that its ultimate ensuing 
benefits are not likely to be limited to the two countries imme- 
diately concerned should cause it to be promoted all the more 
eagerly. The example set and the lesson furnished by the suc- 
cessful operation of this treaty are sure to be felt and taken to 
heart sooner or later by other nations, and will thus mark the be- 
ginning of a new epoch in civilization. 

Profoundly impressed as I am, therefore, by the promise of 
transcendent good which this treaty affords, I do not hesitate to 
accompany its transmission with an expression of my earnest hope 
that it may commend itself to the favorable consideration of the 
Senate. 


RICHARD OLNEY AND SIR JULIAN PAUNCE- 
FOTE. 


Richard Olney and Sir Julian Pauncefote, whose 
pictures we give on the front page of this paper, are here- 
after to rank among the most fortunate of diplomatists. It 
is not once in a century that two men get the opportunity 
of having as conspicious a part in a transaction really 
great and fraught with such immeasurable blessings to 
future generations as these two men have had in the 
drafting and signing of the general arbitration treaty 
between Great Britain and the United States. 

And why should we not call them great as well as 
fortunate? Great men are simply men who do intelli- 
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gently and conscientiously great, beneficial deeds, when 


there is occasion for them. These two men will be 
ranked among the great, not merely because they have 
had an exceptional opportunity to do something import- 
ant, nor again because their names are spoken of with 
great honor everywhere, but because they possessed both 
the spirit and the wisdom to do with cxceptional success, 
a great duty which had providentially fallen to their lot. 

it is true, the ground had been well prepared for what 
they have done, by many years of difficult, and often 
thankless toil on the part of the friends of peace both in 
public and private life. Much of this work is now 
forgotten or known only toafew. But this necessary 
work of the past does not lessen in any sense, the merit 
of the present. When Ambassador Pauncefote and 
Secretary Olney, under instructions from their respective 
governments, began this negotiation in May last, the 
difficulties in the way of its successful accomplishment 
were many and perplexing, such as yield only to the most 
intelligent, patient and unremitting treatment. Even 
after the publication of the correspondence in July last, 
many, perhaps a large majority, on both sides of the sea, 
felt that the undertaking was futile and must in the end 
fail. Not a few declared that it ought to fail. Even 
the most confident friends of peace had their doubts 
whether the moment of success had come. 

It is due to the earnest, conscientious and wise efforts 
of these two statesmen that the moment of success did 
come so soon. In weaker and less skillful hands the 
whole undertaking would, for the time being, have fallen 
through, notwithstanding the pressure of public opinion 
which spurred them on. Public opinion was not suffi- 
ciently one way to make progress easy. They did much 
themselves to develop public opinion and render it confi- 
dent and courageous. Both the British Ambassador 
and the American Secretary seem to have felt that a 
great hour was upon them, and that the interests not only 
of the present but of future times were dependent upon 
their faithfulness. Their course in the matter has been 
the course of thoroughly honest, conscientious and ca- 
pable men, in whom the best spirit of the time has found 
true interpreters. 

It would be invidious to start a comparison between them 
and say, or try to say which is the more meritorious. There 
is no ground, so far as we can see, for such a comparison. 
Sir Julian Pauncefote has conducted the negotiation on 
the British side with admirable skill, with warm devo- 
tion to the interests of his country not only, but also to 
the larger interests of all English-speaking people and of 
civilization in general. There has been no arbitrariness 
or rigidity in his method; quite the contrary. It has 
been very fortunate for the English Prime Minister that 
he has had at Washington such a representative as the 
present Ambassador, who had ‘‘set his heart on having 
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this treaty.”” Mr. Olney on the American side, has like- 
wise shown the same lofty spirit, the same earnest desire 
to do what the occasion demanded, the same willingness 
to make every proper concession in the interests of what 
was right and just. We doubt if the whole history of 
American statesmanship contains the record of a man 
who has entered more quickly, thoroughly and sympa- 
thetically into the meaning of a great movement of prog- 
ress, or has more ably and sagaciously represented the 
country in a great negotiation. He came to the State 
Department with little experience in the kind of affairs 
with which he has there had to deal, in fact, with an im- 
mediate previous training at the bar which did not pe- 
culiarly fit him for many of his new duties, especially 
that of peacemaker in international affairs. But such he 
has proved to be, and notwithstanding mistakes which he 
may have made, the whole country owes him large grati- 
tude for the sagacity and courage with which he has per- 
formed the unusually perplexing and delicate duties of the 
great office. 

The treaty now under consideration in the Senate will 
always be known as the Olney-Pauncefote treaty. Let 
them wear together now and hereafter the honors which 
they have justly won. Greater to them, however, than 
any external distinction will be the inexpressible satisfac- 
tion of having been permitted to perform a service of the 
very highest order in the promotion of human brother- 
hood and human happiness. 





THE TREATY IN THE SENATE. 


The arbitration treaty signed on the 11th ult. was sent 
immediately to the Senate, where it was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs without reading. At this 
writing it is still in the hands of the Committee, where it 
has had more or less serious discussion in several meet- 
ings. As the Senate is a part of the treaty-making 
power it is clearly its right and its duty to examine care- 
fully all the provisions of the treaty and to suggest such 
amendments or modifications as may, under all the cir- 
cumstances, seem necessary. To this nobody ought to 
object. However, as this is much the most important 
‘+ foreign affair’ that has come before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs for many years, we cannot quite under- 
stand why it was not taken up immediately and its exam- 
ination proceeded with from day to day, or at least at 
short intervals, until it was finished. The measure is 
certainly of such extraordinary value as to have justified 
extraordinary attention. 

The impression has widely prevailed, whether truly or 
falsely, that the Committee and Senators in general did 
not take the subject at all seriously, until public opinion 
began to express itself through the papers, and through 
letters and telegrams, in a most remarkable and unmis- 
takable way. 
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To the newspaper reports of partizan and factious oppo- 
sition to the treaty we have not given very great credence. 
Stray remarks dropped by senators and caught up by 
sensational reporters and sent out over the country were 
taken by the public to represent a serious purpose to 
defeat the treaty outright, or to put off action on it, for 
partizan reasons, until the next administration should 
come into power. There was doubtless some truth at the 
bottom of these reports, enough to justify the public in 
feeling alarm as to the fate of the treaty. If the attitude 
of Senators had been favorable, the stray remarks would 
have indicated it. It is impossible that the whole pub- 
lic, in Washington and beyond it, should have been de- 
ceived by absolutely groundless reports. 

We are inclined, however, from general indications, to 
think that the trouble in the Senate was rather that of in- 
difference. Few members of that body, or of the House 
either, so far as we know, have ever taken more than an 
academic interest in the subject of arbitration. The 
cause has had no active leader in Congress, no one to 
press its importance, as is now done in every European 
parliament. We have often been surprised at this fact, 
considering the leading share which our country has had 
in practical arbitration, through the action of the Executive 
Department. Busied with various national matters of 
more or less importance, and international matters of an- 
other order, Senators had given no very serious atten- 
tion to the subject of the Anglo-American treaty so long 
talked of. So that when an actual live peace treaty, full 
grown, came to them, they scarcely knew what attitude 
to assume towardsit. Some seemed to be afraid of it. 
Some took it as ‘*a colporteur’s dream.” The Senate 
seems to have had very little conception of the profound 
and wide-spread interest felt in the subject in all parts of 
the land. The inpouring day after day of the evidences 
of this interest has been a revelation to them. We do 
not wonder that they have felt annoyed at it. 

It will be a distinct gain to the cause of arbitration 
treaties, which will soon be poking their heads into the 
Senate from other countries, to have had the feelings and 
wishes of the people thus clearly and powerfully expressed. 
We are not very sorry, therefore, that Senators’ ‘eyes 
were holden” for the time being. Otherwise we should 
not have had this overwhelming manifestation of public 
opinion, such as has not been seen in connection with 
any great public question for a long time. We do not 
see why, under all the circumstances, the people should 
have been criticised, as they have been in open Senate, 
for flooding the Senators’ desks with letters and tele- 
grams, urging ratification. They have the right of pe- 
tition. It would be better for themselves and the 
Senate, too, if they exercised it raore frequently and more 
vigorously. It is right that they should have a large con- 
fidence in this distinguished body, as they always have 
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had, but of this confidence there may be too much at 
times. The people have not had the least intention, as 
charged by one senator, of interfering with an important 
diplomatic negotiation while in progress. What they 
have wanted is that it should ‘* progress” with proper 
rapidity, and not be killed by indifference or opposition. 
Nobody has supposed that the treaty could be ratified in 
‘24 hours,” though it would be incomparably better to 
have this hasty action than to have the treaty so changed 
as to make its rejection by Great Britain certain. If the 
attitude of senators had not been halting and seemingly 
unfavorable the public would have kept still. They 
would have cared little whether the examination of the 
treaty’s provisions took one week or ten. 

Now that the Senate and the people understand each 
other, the treaty is receiving due consideration in Com- 
mittee, and is Jikely soon to be reported to the Senate. 
Whatever opposition there may have been to it at first for 
narrow, selfish and partizan reasons, seems to have dis- 
appeared. The only serious trouble now seems to be in 
reference to the Monroe Doctrine and the Nicaragua 
Canal. We have no doubt that whatever difficulties there 
may be in these directions—and we have not space now 
to discuss them —will be gotten over in some way and that 
the Senate will soon give the civilized world the great 
pleasure of hearing that it has set the seal of its approval 
to what one of the writers in our symposium calls ‘‘ one 
of the greatest papers in human annals.” 


Since the above was written the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs has acted on the treaty, and on Monday, Feb. Ist, 
reported it to the Senate in executive session. The 
Committee made several changes in the treaty, the two 
most important of which were that King Oscar of Sweden 
should not name the umpire in case the tribunal should fail 
to do so, and that questions of domestic and foreign pol- 
icy should be expressly excluded from the operation of 
the compact except by special agreement. ‘These amend- 
ments seem to be entirely unnecessary, and the one as to 
questions of policy seems to some to render the treaty 
almost valueless. We think, however, that in actual 
practice this would net prove the case. Much more 
serious is the actual hostility developed in the Committee 
to the whole treaty, four members, Morgan, Mills, Daniel 
and Cameron, having voted not to report it atall. If 
the opposition in the Senate proves to be proportionally 
large the treaty must fail. We cannot believe that such 
will be the case, though, as we write, Morgan and others 
are doing their worst to prevent ratification. Public sen- 
timent in favor of the treaty continues to accumulate, and 
we do not comprehend how senators can be so blind as to 
trifle with a measure of such far-reaching value. If the 
free silver senators wish to destroy absolutely all confi- 
dence in their sincerity and patriotism, they can not ac- 
complish this end more quickly than by trying to defeat 
this treaty because of their financial dislike of England. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The signing of the Olney-Pauncefote treaty of arbitra- 
tion on the 11th of January took place in Secretary 
Olney’s office at the State Department at 12.20 o’clock. 
Sir Julian Pauncefote was accompanied by Viscount 
Gough, the First Secretary of the British Embassy, Rich- 
ard Olney had present as the witness for this Government 
Mr. Thomas W. Creidler, Chief of the Diplomatic Bu- 
reau, and Mr. Blandford, his private secretary, to whom 
the pen with which the document was signed was given as 
a souvenir. Before signing the two chief actors com- 
municated to each other their ‘* full powers.” Sir Julian 
Pauncefote produced a large sheet of parchment which at 
great length recited that he was empowered to sign the 
treaty. The parchment bore the well-known ‘ Victoria 
R” of the queen. Attached to the credentials by a thick 
silver and red cord was a silver box. The cover bore a 
beautifully embossed copy of the royal arms of Great 
Britain. Inside the box was a wax impression of the 
great seal of England. Sir Julian handed the parchment 
and the box over to Mr. Olney, who looked at it with in- 
erest. Mr. Olney’s credentials were simply a sheet of 
paper, of the regulation State Department size, on which 
President Cleveland had written a few words empowering 
him to sign the treaty. After they had satisfied them- 
selves that their respective credentials were in due form, 
Secretary Olney sat down at his desk and put his signa- 
ture at the foot of both copies of the treaty, which had 
been prepared in duplicate. He then handed the pen 
to Sir Julian Pauncefote who signed his name in full to 
both papers. Mr. Olney put a seal opposite his signa- 
ture and wrote over it the initials ‘*R.Q.” Sir Julian 
used as a seal a copy of his family crest. Then the two 
men shook hands and congratulated each other over what 
they had accomplished. 

On the 17th of January, the first Sabbath after the 
signing of the Arbitration Treaty, the ministers in many 
of the pulpits of the country either made allusion to the 
subject or preached sermons on it. It was characterized 
by them almost universally as one of the greatest events 
in the history of Christian civilization. The Christian 
pulpits of the United States and England during the past 
year have been the foremost agency, we hesitate not to 
say, in bringing about that manifestation of public senti- 
ment which made the negotiation and signing of this 
treaty possible. They turned the Venezuela war craze 
into a craze for peace. On the Sabbath which followed 
the scare in December, 1895, they gave the first strong 
drift to public opinion in favor of lasting friendship be- 
tween the English speaking peoples. Their influence has 
again been thrown mightily on the side of truth. In their 
recent utterance they spoke for the speedy and hearty 
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ratification of the treaty, when there was already waver- 
ing in the Senate and talk of delay or of rejection for 
paltry and unworthy reasons. The pulpit ought always 
to have been the stronghold of peace. Let us hope that 
having come to a consciousness of its great power in this 
direction it may never again be false to its high mission. 
Wheu the pulpit speaks it should always be the voice of 
the Prince of Peace which is heard. 





The Venezuela settlement and the signing of the gener- 
al arbitration treaty with this country were alluded to in 
the Queen's speech on the redpening of Parliament, the 
19th ult., in the following terms: 

My government has discussed with the United States, 
as a friend of Venezuela, the terms under which the pend- 
ing questions of a disputed frontier between that republic 
and British Guiana may be equitably submitted to arbi- 
tration. An arrangement has been arrived at with that 
government which “will, I trust, effect an adjustment of 
the existing controversies without exposing to risk the 
interests of any colonists who have established rights in 
the disputed territory. 

It is with much gratification that I have concluded a 
treaty for general arbitration with the President of the 
United States, by which I trust that all differences that 
may arise between us will be peacefully adjusted. I hope 
that this arrangement may have further value in com- 
mending to other powers the consideration of the princi- 
ple by which the danger of war may be notably abated. 

In the discussion on the motion for an address in reply 
to the speech, the Earl of Kimberly, the newly chosen 
leader of the Liberal Party, congratulated Lord Salisbury 
on the success of the negotiations with the United States. 
The Prime Minister, speaking on the subject, said that it 
must not be thought that the treaty would bring on the 
millenium. It would do something to diminish the risks of 
war, though it might not restrain a Napoleon or a Bis- 
mark, should such appear. It would make certain the 
peaceful) settlement of the large number of small differ- 
ences between the two countries which were liable to be 
exaggerated and develop into hostilities. Even in the 
case of serious matters, a minister who should submit to 
arbitration a question which was thought to involve the 
honor of his country, could not be charged with trifling 
when he had turned over the case to an impartial tribunal. 
He thought the measure would be influential towards 
bringing about disarmament in Europe where the nations 
were groaning under their burdens, and that the effort, 
small as it was, would lead to large experiments in the 
same direction. Allusion was made to the subject also in 
the House of Commons, in the most congratulatory terms, 
by Sir William V. Harcourt, and also by the Rt. Hon. 
Arthur J. Balfour. Mr. Harcourt said there could be no 
more fitting celebration of the 60th year of Queen Vic- 
toria’s reign than that her Government should be among 
the first to set the example of settling differences by 


arbitration. 
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In an address before the Merchants’ Association of 
Boston on Jan. 15th, Governor Wolcott paid a high 
tribute to Secretary Olney for his work in the negotiation 
of the arbitration treaty with Great Britain. ‘These were 
his words : 

Gentlemen, this organization represents not alone the 
business enterprise, but it represents fairly, I believe, 
the loyal and patriotic citizenship of Boston and of Massa- 
chusetts. And, representing as you do, the enlightened 
citizenship of New England, I have no doubt that you 
will agree with me when I say that in my opinion the last 
week will be memorable in the history of the world for 
what I conceive to be a great achievement in international 
statesmanship. 

I do not speak to you, gentlemen, as one upon whom 
rests the great responsibility of passing judgment in detail 
upon the minute provisions of the great treaty of arbitra- 
tion. I speak simply as a citizen of the United States of 
America, and one whose privilege it is to live in these 
closing years of the nineteenth century. 

I think that these years, among many other great 
achievements of civilization, of ady ancing Christianity, 
will be remarkable in the future history of the world for 
an attempt, at least, to establish a great tribunal repre- 
senting the two foremost nations of the world to which 
shali hereafter, for a limited period at first, but we be- 
lieve for perpetuity, be committed the decision of great 
questions of international differences. 

Tribunals of arbitration have been established before 
this, but, if my memory serves me, they have been es- 
tablished to adjudge special causes and after irritation 
had reached the danger point. This new treaty marks, 
itseems to me, an important advance in that, before 
matters of international difference have reached the dan- 
ger point or the point of irritation, it shall be a matter of 
public knowledge in the two nations that a tribunal is es- 
tablished to pass upon such questions without invoking 
the dread arbitrament of war. 

This great achievement, as it seems to me, gives a fit- 
ting close to the years of this century. In the opening 
years of this century such an idea, even if conceived, 
would have seemed to be the Utopian dream of some 
visionary, and, gentlemen, as a citizen of Massachusetts, 
I am glad that the shaping hand was the hand of a citi- 
zen of the Commonwealth of Masssachusetts. 


The interest in » Massachusetts in ‘oe arbitration treaty 
with Great Britain has been deep and practically univer- 
sal. The State Legislature, on the 28th ult., after an in- 
teresting debate, passed a resolution in support of sucha 
treaty by a vote of 141 to 11. These eleven Representa- 
tives, who must have felt either very heroic or very lone- 
some when they heard the result of the vote, objected 
principally because of their fear of the crowned heads of 
Europe and the suspected sinister purposes of Great 
Britain. If this vote may be taken as any indication of 
the drift of things, it would seem that the anti-arbitra- 
tionists are soon to become an extinct race. 


A number of people have been greatly distressed by all 
sorts of ‘black spirits” which the twilight enveloping 
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thei has led them to think they see back of the arbitra- 
tion treaty. Here is a deep and brilliant suggestion from 
the Catholic Review : 

‘* If the arbitration treaty with England is approved by 
the Senate, it will most likely turn out to be a gold brick 
the very first time that there is occasion for its use. We 
fear John Bull more when he is willing to bind himself to 
negotiate than when he affirms that he will do nothing but 
fight.” 


Boston has lost one of its most eminent and useful citi- 
zens in the death of Francis A. Walker, who died sudden- 
ly of apoplexy on January 5th, at the age of 57. He 
had been for fifteen years president of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and had brouzht that institution 
up to a grade of efficiency where it had no superior. 
Previously he had been professor of political economy 
and history in the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Col- 
lege, lecturer at boti Harvard and Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versities, Commissioner of Indian affairs, Superintend- 
ent of the Census in 1870 and in 1880, and for a time 
Deputy Special Commissioner of United States Revenue. 
President Walker’s public reputation rested very much on 
his work as an economist. He was the author of several 
books, prominent among which were ‘‘Money” and “The 
Wages Question.” He was a thorough believer in inter- 
national bimetalism and labored much in its behalf. 
Boston had no broader-minded or more public-spirited 
citizen than General Walker. He was a modest, un- 
assuming man, but he was always willing, when asked, to 
accept any position of public trust when he could serve 
the community and help lift it to higher levels. Like his 
distinguished father, Amasa Walker, who was for forty 
years a leading member of the American Peace Society, 
going as a delegate to the first peace (London) congress 
ever held Francis Walker was much interested in the 
peace movement. He was not what is called a radical 
peace man. He believed that war is sometimes a neces- 
sity, but his whole nature was opposed to the spirit 
which creates and glories in war. In his address at the annu- 
al meeting of the American Peace Society last May, at which 
he presided, he took occasion to express his thorough 
dislike of ‘‘the cheap and vulgar jingoism’’ which would 
fan the flames of hatred and hurry the country into war. 
No war ever has its cause in the breast of a man as pure 
and generous as he was. We are greatly grieved to have 
to record his untimely death. 


The will of Alfred Nobel, the inventor of dynamite, 
which was probated at Stockholm, Sweden, on the 30th 
of December, is an extremely interesting one. After giv- 
ing several millions of crowns to about twenty relatives, 
he bequeathes the bulk of his fortune, about thirty-five 


million crowns, to five objects. The bequest is to be kept 
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as a permanent fund, and the interest accruing annually 
is to be distributed in prizes as follows: One-fifth part 
to the person who shall have made during the year the 
most important discovery or invention in the domain of 
physics ; a fifth part to him who shall have made a like 
discovery or improvement in chemical science; a fifth 
part for like services in physiology or medicine; a fifth 
part for the best work in an ideal way in letters; and a 
fifth part for the most important service rendered in pro- 
moting the brotherhood of peoples, the reduction or aboli- 
tion of standing armies, or the establishment and propa- 
gation of peace congresses. The prize for the best ser- 
vice in promoting peace is to be adjudged by a Com- 
mittee of five to be appointed by the Norwegian Stor- 
thing. It is estimated that the annual value of the prize 
will not be less than fifty thousand dollars. Though the 
inventor of the most terrible means of destruction, Alfred 
Nobel was a warm friend of the peace movement. The 
peace prize may be contested for by anyone in any na- 
tion, as may the others also. 


The Lombard Peace Union, Milan, Italy, has just pub- 
lished its illustrated Peace Almanac for 1897, the eighth 
in the series. It covers more than a hundred pages, and 
about twenty Italian authors and one or two others have 
helped in its preparation. A great variety of subjects re- 
lating to peace and the methods of securing it are treated. 
It gives special attention to the disturbances of the past 
year in Abyssinia, Cuba and elsewhere, and to the vari- 
ous phases of the peace movement in Italy and elsewhere. 
The Almanac has been found by the Lombard Union a 
very useful means of propaganda 


The French peace women have sent the following letter 
to Menelik, King of Abyssinia : 

‘* The women who execrate war, which is wholesale 
murder, who detest in our European civilization hatred 
between peoples, the spirit of conquest, the desire for re- 
venge, disregard for the rights of the people with all the 
evils which it engenders, are happy to discover at last in 
you a true human soul, a just nature which knows how 
not to take advantage of victory and will not harbor the 
spirit of vengeance. Though compelled to defend your- 
self, you extend your hand to the conquered in relief and 
do not even ask of them a war indemnity. You treat as 
brothers and friends those whom the injustice of others 
has made your prisoners, and as far as in you lies, you 
undo the evils which you yourself have not done. If a 
lofty spirit of justice ruled in our European Society, King 
Menelik, we should not think it worth while to congratu- 
late you for having done your duty, but in presence of the 
evil passions which poison with their breath our Occi- 
dent, we bow down with a delighted and respectful sur- 
prise before an example of magnanimity which we have 
not yet had the opportunity of observing among our Euro- 
peans.”’ 


The General German Peace Society has succeeded in 
getting a very important resolution through the Reichstag 
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On its demand, the Committee on Petitions recently re- 
ported favorably a resolution asking the Reichstag to use 
its influence with the Imperial Government to induce it 
to codperate with other governments in the organization 


of tribunals of arbitration. On the motion of the Com- 
mittee, the Reichstag voted to transmit the petition to 
the Imperial Chancellor. Mr. Galler, in presenting the re- 
port of the Committee, made a strong speech in which he 
set forth what arbitration has already accomplished, and 
the efforts which are being made in many countries to es- 
tablish it as a permanent principle of international action. 

The National Red Cross Society, in response to a very 
general demand, has published a special illustrated edi- 
tion of the Armenian Relief Report, covering one hundred 
and forty-three pages. Copies may be had by sending 
thirty cents to the American National Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The proceeds of the edition are to be 
used for the further relief of the Armenian sufferers, 
under the exclusive direction of the Red Cross. 





The General Dutch Peace Union has just issued its 
year-book, a copy of which has come to our desk. The 
book contains a list of all the important peace societies 
of the world, a report of the last annual meeting of the 
Union at the Hague, a review of the events of the year 
1896, an account of the meetings of the Peace Congress 
and the Interparliamentary conference at Buda-Pesth, 
and other interesting matter related to the peace move- 
ment. The Dutch Peace Union has been doing excellent 
work since its organization twenty-four years ago. 


The Internutional Peace Bureau at Berne, in accord- 
ance with instructions given by the Peace Congress at 
Buda-Pesth, has prepared an appeal to educators on the 
subject of the teaching of history. . Copies of this have 
been sent out to the peace societies in the different coun- 
tries, for use in promoting right opinion on the sub- 
ject, with such modifications as may adapt the appeal to 
the educational systems of different lands. The matter 
of the correct teaching of history in the schools in regard 
to the subject of war has already received, and will con- 
tinue to receive, careful attention in our columns. 


The Report of the Evangelical Alliance for 1896, just 
issued, contains the following interesting passage touch- 
ing the action of the Alliance in reference to arbitration 
with Great Britain : 

‘**In January, prior to any action elsewhere, so far as we 
know, a committee was appointed, which was instructed 
to consider the best method of forming a national com- 
mittee which should have for its object the achievement 
of some permanent provision for arbitration between 
Great Britain and the United States. There was a wide- 


spread sentiment in favor of arbitration throughout the 
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country, which found expression in many places in con- 
nection with the celebration of Washington’s birthday, 
but the idea of calling a great national conference for the 
discussion of the whole subject and for the appointment 
of a national committee in the interest of some perma- 
nent provision for arbitration originated with the Evan- 
gelical Alliance. : 

‘¢ The Alliance committee charged with the matter took 
a broad and disinterested view of the situation, and, see- 
ing that the movement should appeal to all good citizen- 
ship, Christian and Jewish, Protestant and Roman Catho- 
lic alike, decided that it was wise for the Alliance to efface 
itself in the undertaking, rather than by appearing as the 
projector of the scheme, to prejudice its support on the 
part of any class of citizens. 

‘* But, while the Evangelical Alliance was in no way 
publicly identified with the Washington arbitration con- 
ference, all its energies were enlisted in behalf of that 
important and historic gathering. Not only was the 
conference first suggested in the office of the Alliance, but 
each important step in preparation for it was there 
planned. The correspondence, involving the sending and 
receiving of several thousand letters, was there con- 
ducted, and officers of the Alliance were among the most 
active promoters of the enterprise, one of them giving his 
entire time to it for some three months. 

‘¢This conference was eminently successful in every 
respect, and there is reason to believe that it exerted an 
important influence, both on the United States and Great 
Britain, and unless the arbitration treaty now before the 
Senate fails of ratification it is not too much to hope that 
the Washington conference will have a permanent influ- 
ence on civilization. Surely, it is occasion for congratu- 
lation and thanksgiving that the Alliance had any con- 
nection with so beneficent a project.” 


The Alliance is certainly to be congratulated for its 
timely, disinterested and thoroughly wise effort to pro- 
mote this noble object through a national conference 
whose influence has been great and widespread. Nobody 
will begrudge it the honor of having been the jirst to sug- 
gest such a conference and indirectly the chief agency in 
securing its successful meeting. It was a great service. 
But many agencies contributed toward making the meet- 
ing a success. The American Peace Society might tell 
of special efforts, indirectly made of course, by which an 
exceptionally large and influential delegation was induced 
to go to the Conference from New England. It is im- 
possible to tell of all the jirst things that are done in the 
history of any great movement like this. No such Con- 
ference as that at Washington could ever have been held, 
or even thought of, but for a long series of efforts extend- 
ing through nearly the whole of this century. The old 
London Peace Society, still as vigorous as ever, could 
tell of a number of first things in Parliament and out of 
it. The International Arbitration and Peace Association, 
also of London, could tell of some other important jirst 
things. So could the International Arbitration League, 
also of London, whose Secretary, the Hon. W. R. Cremer, 
got up and brought a first and a second largely signed 
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memorial to Washington. The Universal Peace Union 
could tell of first things. And Mr. Smiley of Mohonk fame. 
What a multitude of first suggestions there were, by in- 
dividuals and by societies, a year and more ago, after the 
Venezuela flurry, for meetings and conferences, for reso- 
lutions and petitions, in favor of permanent peace witb 
Great Britain! The American Peace Society, which has 
done whole decades of work without sounding a trumpet 
before it, or behind it, might also, speaking after the 
manner of men, mention some firsts. Its President and 
Secretary might tell of a first and a second interview with 
the late Secretary Gresham, immediately after which the 
negotiations for the treaty of arbitration with Great 
Britain, as is now known, were first begun by him. The 
honor role in this first movement of the time is a long 
one. Let us not forget the difficult honors of those on 
whose foundations we are building. 





TEXT OF THE ARBITRATION TREATY  BE- 
TWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


Signed at Washington the 11th of January, 1897, by RicHarpD 
OLNEY and Sir JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE. 


The United States of America and her Majesty the 
Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, being desirous of consolidating the relations of 
amity which so happily exist between them and of conse- 
crating by treaty the people to international arbitration, 
have appointed for that purpose as their respective pleni- 
potentiaries : 

The President of the United States of America, Hon. 
Richard Olney, Secretary of State of the United States, 
and her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, the Right Hon. Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, a member of her Majesty’s most honorable 
Privy Council, knight grand cross of the most honorable 
Order of the Bath, and of the most distinguished Order of 
St. Michael and St. George, and her Majesty’s ambassa- 
dor extraordinary and plenipotentiary to the United 
States, who after having communicated to each other 
their respective full powers, which were found to be in 
due and proper form, have agreed to and concluded the 
following articles : 

ARTICLE I. 


The high contracting parties agree to submit to arbi- 
tration in accordance with the provisions and subject to 
the limitations of this treaty all questions in difference be- 
tween them which they may fail to adjust by diplomatic 
negotiation. 

ARTICLE IL. 


All pecuniary claims or groups of pecuniary claims 
which do not in the aggregate exceed £100,000 in amount 
and which do not involve the determination of territorial 
claims, shall be dealt with and decided by an arbitral tri- 
bunal constituted as provided in the next following arti- 
cle. In this article and in article 4 the words ‘* groups 
of pecuniary claims” mean pecuniary claims by one or 
more persons arising out of some transactions or involv- 
ing the same issues of law and of fact, 
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ARTICLE III. 


Each of the high contracting parties shall nominate one 
arbitrator, who shall be a jurist of repute, and the two 
arbitrators so nominated shall within two months of the 
date of their nomination select an umpire. In case they 
shall fail to do so within the limit of time above men- 
tioned the umpire shall be appointed by agreement be- 
tween the members for the time being of the Supreme 
Court of the United States and the members for the time 
being of the judicial committee of the privy council in 
Great Britain, each nominating body acting by a major- 
ity. 

In case they shall fail to agree upon an umpire within 
three months of the date of an application made to them 
in that behalf by the high contracting parties or either of 
them, the umpire shall be selected in the manner provided 
for in article 10. ‘The person so selected shall be the 
president of the tribunal and the award of the majority of 
the members thereof shall be final. 


ARTICLE IV. 


All pecuniary claims or groups of pecuniary claims 
which shall exceed £100,000 in amount and all other 
matters in difference, in respect of which either of the 
high contracting parties shall have rights against the 
other under treaty or otherwise, provided that such mat- 
ters in difference do not involve the determination of 
territorial_ claims, shall be dealt with and decided by an 
arbitral tribunal constituted as provided in the next fol- 
lowing article : 

ARTICLE V. 


Any subject of arbitration described in article 4 shall 
be submitted to the tribunal provided for by article 3, the 
award of which t:ibunal, if unanimous, shall be final. If 
not unanimous either of the contracting parties may 
within six months from date of the award demand a re- 
view thereof. In such case the matter in controversy 
shall be submitted to an arbitral tribunal consisting of 
five jurists of repute, no one of whom shall have been a 
member of the tribunal whose award is to be reviewed 
and who shall be selected as follows : 

Two by each of the high contracting parties and one to 
act as umpire, by the four thus nominated and to be 
chosen within three months after the date of their nomi- 
nation. In case they shall fail to choose an umpire 
within the limit of time above mentioned, the umpire 
shall be appointed by agreement between the nominating 
bodies designated in article 3, acting in the manner 
therein provided. In case they fail to agree upon an um- 
pire within three months of the date of an application 
made to them in that behalf by the high contracting par- 
ties, or either of them, the umpire shall be selected in the 
manner provided for in article 10. 

The person so selected shall be the president of the 
tribunal, and the award of the majority of the members 
thereof shall be final. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Any controversy which shall involve the determination 
of territorial claims shall be submitted to a tribunal com- 
posed of six members, three of whom (subject to the 
provisions of article 8) shall be judges of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, or justices of the Circuit 
Courts, to be nominated by the President of the United 
States, and the other three of whom (subject to the pro- 
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visions of article 8) shall be judges of the British Supreme 
Court of Judicature or members of the judicial committee 
of the Privy Council, to be nominated by her Britannic 
Majesty, whose award by a majority of not Jess than five 
to one shall be final. In case of an award made by less 
than the prescribed majority, the award shall also be final 
unless either power shall, within three months after the 
award has been reported, protest that the same is errone- 
ous, in which case the award shall be of no validity. In 
the event of an award made by less than the prescribed 
majority, and protested as above provided, or if the mem- 
bers of the arbitral tribunal shall be equally divided, there 
shall be no recourse to hostile measures of any descrip- 
tion until the mediation of one or more friendly powers 
has been invited by one or both of the high contractiog 
parties. 
ARTICLE VII. 

Objections to the jurisdiction of an arbitral tribunal 
constituted under this treaty shall not be taken except as 
provided in this article. If before the close of the hear- 
ing upon a claim submitted to an arbitral tribunal con- 
stituted under article 3 or article 5 either of the high con- 
tracting parties shall move such tribunal to decide, and 
thereupon it shall decide, that the determination of such 
claim necessarily involves the decision of a disputed 
question of principle of grave general importance affect- 
ing the national rights of such party as distinguished 
from the private rights whereof it is merely the inter- 
national representative, the jurisdiction of such arbitral 
tribunal over such claim shall cease, and the same shall 


be dealt with by arbitration, under article 6. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


In case where tbe question involved is one which con- 
cerns a particular State or Territory of the United States 
it shall be open to the President of the United States to 
appoint a judicial officer of such State or Territory to be 
one of the arbitrators, under article 3 or article 5 or arti- 
cle 6. In like manner, in cases where the question in- 
volved is one which concerns a British colony or posses- 
sion it shall be open to her Britannic majesty to appoint 
a judicial officer of such colony or possession to be one 
of the arbitrators, under article 3 or article 3 or article 6. 


ARTICLE IX. 

Territorial claims in this treaty shali include all claims 
to territory and all other claims involving questions of 
servitude, rights of navigation and of access, fisheries, 
and all rights and interests necessary to the control and 
enjoyment of the territory claimed by either of the bigh 
contracting parties. 

ARTICLE X. 

If in any case the nominating bodies designated in 
articles 3 and 5 shall fail to agree upon an umpire in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of said article, the umpire 
shall be appoiuted by his majesty, the King of Sweden 
and Norway. 

Either of the high contracting parties, however, may at 
any time give notice to the other that, by reason of ma- 
terial changes in conditions as existing at the date of this 
treaty, it is of opinion that a substitute for his majesty 
should be chosen either for all cases to arise under the 
treaty or for a particular specified case already arisen, 
and ther« upon the high contracting parties shall at once 
proceed to agree upon such substitute to act either in all 
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cases to arise under the treaty or in the particular case 
specified as may be indicated in said notice; provided, 
however, that such notice shall have no effect upon an 
arbitration already begun by the constitution of an arbi- 
tral tribunal ander article 3. 

The high contracting parties shall at once proceed to 
nominate a substitute for his majesty in the event that his 
majesty shall at any time notify them of his desire to be 
relieved from the functions graciously accepted by him 
under this treaty, either for all cases to arise thereunder 
or for any particular specified case already arisen. 


ARTICLE XI. 

In case of the death, absence, or incapacity to serve of 
any arbitrator or umpire, or in the event of any arbi- 
trator or umpire omitting, or declining, or ceasing to act 
as such, another arbitrator or umpire shall be forthwith 
appointed in his place and stead in the manner provided 
for with regard to the original appointment. 

ARTICLE XI. 

Each Government shall pay its own agent and provide 
for the proper remuneration of the counsel employed by 
it and of the arbitrators appointed by it and for the ex- 
pense of preparing and submitting its case to the arbitral 
tribunal. All other expense connected with any arbitra- 
tion shall be defrayed by the two governments in equal 
moieties. 

Provided, however, that if in any case the essential 
matter of difference submitted to arbitration is the right 
of one of the high contracting parties to receive disavowals 
of or apologies for acts or defaults of the other not re- 
sulting in substantial pecuniary injury, the arbitral tri- 
bunal finally disposing of the said matter, shall direct 
whether any of the expenses of the successful party, shall 
be borne by the unsuccessful party, and if so to what 
extent. 

ARTICLE XIII. 

The time and place of meeting of an arbitral tribunal 
and all arrangements for the hearing and all questions of 
procedure shall be decided by the tribunal itself. Each 
arbitral tribunal shall keep a correct record of its proceed- 
ings and may appoint and employ all necessary officers 
and agents. 

The decision of the tribunal shall, if possible, be made 
within three months from the close of the arguments on 
both sides. It shall be made in writing and dated and 
shall be signed by the arbitrators who may assent to it. 

The decision shall be in duplicate, one copy whereof 
shall be delivered to each of the high contracting parties 
through their respective agents. 

ARTICLE XIV. 

This treaty shall remain in force for five years from 
the date at which it shall come into operation, and fur- 
ther until the expiration of twelve months after either of 
the high contracting parties shall have given notice to 
the other of its wish to terminate the same. 


ARTICLE XV. 

The present treaty shall be duly ratified by the Presi- 
dent of the United States by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate thereof, and by her Britannic 
majesty; and the mutual exchange of ratifications shall 
take place in Washington or in London within six months 
of the date hereof or earlier if possible. 
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In faith whereof, we, the respective plenipotentiaries, 
have signed this treaty and hereunto affixed our seals. 

Done in duplicate at Washington the eleventh day of 
January, 1897. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
One of the leading peace workers of Great Britain, just 
before the signing of the treaty of arbitration, wrote as 
follows to the editor of the ApvocaTE or PEACE: 


‘* We have, indeed, much to encourage us in our good 
work. Our two societies have together for a very long 
period of time borne their testimony and carried on their 
work on both sides of the Atlantic, and at last there seems 
to be some substantial and permanent result to follow 
their efforts, which is none the less satisfactory that 
others are sharing in its accomplishment. It was never 
expected that the peace societies would do everything. The 
utmost they can accomplish is to stir up others to act, in 
whose power the action lies, and to make the voice of 
truth and reason heard. So far as our two countries 
are concerned this has been done, and we may well re- 
joice together. I only hope that nothing will interrupt 
the conclusion both of the Venezuela matter and the 
permanent treaty between you and us. Iam not pessi- 
mistic ; very much the contrary. For I have not the slight- 
est doubt concerning the ultimate triumph of our princi- 
ples and attainment of our goal. But as to any particular 
question or effort I never feel sure, for | know that the 
odds against us are tremendous; the brute in man is not 
so easily overcome ; prejudice and self-interest die hard ; 
and the classes associated with the maintenance of the 
military system will resist as long as possible, and they 
are most vigilant and active always. 

The Jingoes, to whom you refer, are a species of ani- 
mal to be found, unfortunately, in all countries, and they 
will snarl and fight wherever there is a bone to quarrel 
over. 

Our work is not ended yet, my brother. May the 
Good Lord give us wisdom and persistency that we may 
put ourselves into the work of His Kingdom, even though 
death may surprise us without the attainment of any 
large result. May we have faith in His Kingdom as hav- 
ing already come. I feel the need of this more and more. 
I am no subject of Caesar’s, though I cheerfully submit to 
his authority as chief magistrate. I admit but one 
sovereign, Jesus Christ. So I say faith in His Kingdom 
as already here, and as coming more and more continually, 
though * without observation.” It is this faith which 
sustains me daily in our otherwise hopeless, but as it is, 
most hopeful, aye certain task. 

The outlook on this side is not altogether reassuring. 
The rulers have induged in their usual New Year's patron- 
age of peace, but are all the while preparing and holding 
themselves in readiness for war. In our own country 
the party move, which sought to turn to its advantage a 
noble sentiment of humanity stirred by the sufferings and 
atrocities in Armenia, has so far proved abortive,—was 
indeed thwarted by the very sentiment to which it ap- 
pealed, and which refused to be partisan. It has there- 
fore, hushed, for the time being, its cry for isolated action 
and for war. But itis there, and when Parliament meets 
and the Government reports, it will again bestir itself 
and endeavor tv repeat party advantage from anything 
that may offer. ‘The disappointing thing, to us, is that 
so many of our friends — our peace friends, [ mean,— are 
involved in it.” 
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LETTER FROM HODGSON PRATT. 


Vitia CHaATILLon : LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND, 
January 15, 1897. 


Dear Frienp: It was my intention to write to you 
at Christmas time expressing my sincere wishes for 
your personal happiness and (which is the same thing) 
for success in all your efforts for the great cause to which 
you devote your life. An attack of indisposition, how- 
ever, has delayed my letter to you, as well as to many 
other friends in the States. 

And now comes the joyful news of an event which 
will make the year 1897 for ever celebrated throughout 
the world. It seems as if we really had entered on a new 
and better era,—and that the two great branches of the 
Anglo-Saxon family had inaugurated a change in human 
affairs which must have an echo in Heaven itself. One 
is grateful for having been permitted to live long enough 
to see that eleventh day of January, 1897. 

But I feel less surprise than I should have done had J 
not visited Mohonk, Washington, Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton. That insight into the American character was a 
revelation to me; and gave me five happiest weeks of my 
life. When I ieft you at Boston on the Fourth of July, 
I said to myself: J] have indeed seen **a New World”,— 
a world of men where I found another England, men in- 
spired by and trained in the same root ideas as the men 
of Old England—but with a difference. You all seemed 
to me so much younger, with the vivacity, the unreserve, 
the bright hopefulness, the confident idealism which are 
the great joy of youth 

With all that youthfulness of heart, 1 found a strength 
of purpose, a clear sightedness,—a determination to do 
what you found it right and necessary to do, regardless 
of all obstacles. It was an experience so delightful that 
I felt tempted to do nothing and say nothing,—but only 
to listen and observe and learn. Never have I attended 
any public Conference where the whole of the speakers 
seemed thoroughly up to the mark, so clear and con- 
vinced in ideas, with such power of clear and unhesitating 
statement. This impression was overwhelming; and, 
througi all those three days of debate, [ regretted that 
England had not sent someone better titted to represent 
her, both as thinker and orator. I felt almost as if I 
were doing her an injustice! 

And what can I say of the exceeding kindness of these 
dear **American cousins” which followed me everywhere ? 
Well, I felt quite unworthy of such honour and such 
constant attentions as I received; but I found it ail right, 
—when I considered that it was the cause, not the indi- 
vidual which was in question. Still, there was a frank 
heartiness, an unreserved cordiality which made those 
busy days delightful. How I wish I could adequately 
express my gratitude for the brotherly friendship which I 
found on all hands! May the glorious event which has 
taken place at Washington bring the two nations into 
closer and closer relations of mutual esteem and mutual 
service, as the years go by! They have given an eter- 
nal example of faith in great principles, and of faith in 
each other. They have declared aloud to the world: 
**We believe that the families of mankind were made to 
help each other to rise to higher and higher plaves of 
Righteousness ; and we have shown the sincerity of our 
belief by a compact for all time.” 

Then let co-operation—not conflict, be the Ideal of 
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all nations from this time forth. Love and not Hate 
shall rule at last in the human world, because Love is the 
central idea of God. Heartily yours, 

Hopeson Pratt. 





AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY AND THE 


ARBITRATION TREATY. 

At the regular meeting on January 25th, the Directors of the 
AMERICAN PEACE Socrety prepared the following address and 
petition, and ordered copies sent to the President, the Secretary 
of State, and the Senate: 


THE 


To Grover Cleveland, President of the United States ; 
The Honorable Richard Olney, Secretary of State, 
and to the Honorable Senators of the United States; 


The American Peace Society acting by its Board of Di- 
rectors is moved to say: 

We rejoice, we believe the whole civilized world re- 
joices, that Arbitration is triumphing over war. 

We rejoice in the honorable share of our beloved coun- 
try in this grand consummation. 

We rejoice that English-speaking people have the 
proud privilege of being pioneers in this great achieve- 
ment. 

We rejoice iu the firm faith that this illustrious exam- 
ple will be followed by other countries till in less time 
than would now be foretold, the world shall feel the sweet 
but potent influence of just and honorable Arbitration. 

We do not begrudge ‘‘ concessions made by each 
party ” in the ** patient deliberation” which has produced 
this Treaty. 

We do not complain of the Treaty that its machinery 
is intricate or its term brief. Experience will simplify 
the procedure and the term which now begins will have 
no end. America and England are bound into perpetual 
amity by the indissoluble bonds of justice. 

The glory of this great international Act between the 
two most powerful nations of the world is not merely 
that they are to keep peace with each other, but even 
more, that they solemnly declare that hereafter between 
them all that either party asks, or will accept, is justice. 

The judicial integrity of our English-speaking race is a 
pledge of impartial justice, so that disputes need no lon- 
ger be settled by war but will yield to discussions of in- 
tellectual champions and decisions by tribunals of emi- 
nent and honored jurists. 

We believe that this Treaty and its essential prirciple 
mark ‘‘a new epoch in civilization,” a worthy culmina- 
tion of the Century. 

‘¢ Peace between the nations of the world is the essen- 
tial foundation of international brotherhood and human 
progress’’; peace, not so much as a probable outcome of 
discord, but assured peace :—peace protected by solemn 
Treaties of Arbitration, peace founded on the rock of jus- 
tice. 

If these words ring with excess of joy, the American 
Pezce Society which has been working in the cause of 
Peace for three quarters of a century cannot now refrain 
from expressing its exultation. 

We congratulate America and Great Britain and in- 
deed the whole civilized world on the signing of this 
Treaty, auspicious harbinger of peace, wrought out under 
the constraint of Christian conscience. We congratulate 
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also the distinguished statesmen and diplomatists of both 
lands whose sagacity has enabled them to achieve this 
great result. 

We earnestly petition the Honorable Senate of the 
United States, after giving thorough consideration to the 
provisions of the Treaty, not to allow minor consider- 
ations to outweigh the supreme importance of accepting 
the result of mutual concession and to ratify the Treaty 
atan early day. 

By order of the Board of Directors of the American 
Peace Society, Boston, January twenty-fifth, eighteen 
hundred ninety-seven. 

Rosert Treat Paine, President. 
BenJaMIN F. Truesioop, Secretary. 





SYMPOSIUM ON THE TREATY. 


AN EXCELLENT SCHEME TO START WITH. 


BY HON. JOHN H. STINESS, LL. D., OF THE SUPREME COURT 
OF RHODE ISLAND. 


It is not to be expected that the first plan of a system 
for permanent arbitration will be satisfactory to all. To 
the conservative it will seem to be yielding too much of 
national independence, in cases which may occur; while 
to the sanguine it will fall far short of an ideal and full 
agreement that there shall be no war in any case. It is 
a step in a newpath; because an agreement for perma- 
nent arbitration is a very different thing from an agree- 
ment to arbitrate a particular case. It is hard to draft a 
contract in business affairs which will cover all questions 
which may arise, or to assure the adequacy of any plan to 
conditions which cannot be foreseen. This is still more 
a difficulty in so large an undertaking as a treaty of inter- 
national arbitration. Caution is therefore neither to be 
wondered at nor deplored. Details will grow. Methods 
will prove themselves. ‘Time and trial will instruct. The 
important thing is that two great nations have agreed to 
adopt the principle as their rule of action. Indeed the pro- 


jet speaks not only of adopting, but of ‘* consecrating the 


principle by treaty.”’ The first step is necessarily tenta- 
tive. It relies upon trial for proof of its practicability. 
And so the treaty provides for a test of five years, with 
a year more for notice of abrogation. The time is brief 
enough, truly, but who can doubt a renewal, in the same 
or some improved form, at the end of the term. When 
once the two countries have solemnly agreed upon the 
principle to be followed, who can believe that they will 
abandon it without a full trial, or for any cause which 
reason and honesty can control? That a trial of the prin- 
ciple, as a permanent rule, will prove its practicability is 
shown by the many special cases of arbitration, which 
have already been had within the past century. They 
have been varied as well as numerous; they have in- 
volved questions of territory and honor; they have arisen 
and have been settled in times of irritated feelings. Still 
there has been no friction; no disavowal of a judgment 
and nothing to show that the remedy adopted has not 
been adequate to the occasion. The repetition of such 
cases, in due course of a permanent scheme, can bring no 
different result. We need not fear the shortness of the 
time now fixed. Right and reason, peace and law are 
their own best advocates and, once acknowledged, they 
will not give way to baser motives. 
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No doubt some will be disappointed because a perma- 
nent court is not set up by the treaty. 

The constitution of such a court must be a develop- 
ment. Careful study is needed to outline its make-up, 
its methods of procedure, its jurisdiction and the law by 
which it is to be governed. Courts are the administrators 
of law, not of their own wills. Arbitrators, to some ex- 
tent, make their own law and, so long as they act fairly, 
their judgments stand. An international court, there- 
fore, presupposes an international law. Although many 
principles of international law are received by common 
consent, there are many others in regard to which there 
is no such consent. Upon these last points questions 
would most naturally arise. By what law, then, should 
they be judged? Shall it be the law as claimed by one 
country or the other? It may be said: ‘* Let the court 
settle the law, and that will end the matter.” Simple as 
such a short cut method may seem, it involves serious 
consequences, which need to be weighed before committing 
either country to a system of law which may be contrary 
to all its traditions and practice. We do not trust our 
own courts to make law in this way. They are supposed 
to administer the common law, which has been accepted 
by common consent, or statute law, which prescribes the 
rule by which the court shall be governed. That perma- 
nent arbitration is the beginning, from which will come a 
permanent law and a permanent tribunal, is too plain to 
doubt ; but, to thisend, there must be experience, agree- 
ment and growth. We may now rejoice: ‘‘ For unto us 
a child is born”; still we may also wait with patience 
for it to increase ‘‘ in wisdom and stature and in favor 
with God and man.’’ The parallel is not irreverent, for 
the message of ‘* Peace on Earth” is the message and 
spirit of our Lord himself. Let us bear in mind that the 
child will become strong in power and judgment when 
childhood has passed away and manhood is attained. 

Another reason against setting up a permanent court 
at present, is the fact that such a court may have little 
or nothing to do in the next six years; and even under a 
permanent treaty it may still be seldom called upon for 
judgment. Happy as the fact would be, if there should 
be few orno differences, yet it would be awkward to have 
a high court with nothing to do. A sinecure does not 
beget respect. The provisions of the treaty are both 
simple and ample to meet an emergency and are more 
comprehensive than we had reason to hope. For claims 
up to £100,000, each nation selects a jurist and the 
two choose an umpire. Claims over that sum go first to 
the court of three, with a right of review, if they are not 
unanimous in an award, before a court of five jurists, two 
to be chosen by each nation, with an umpire as before, 
where the award of a majority is to be final. Territorial 
claims go to a court of six judges, three from the courts 
of each country; a decision of five to one to be binding. 
In case the judgment of a smaller number shall not be ac- 
cepted, there shall be no recourse to hostile measures, 
until the mediation of a friendly power shall have been 
invited. 

The umpire, provided for the first two courts, is to be 
appointed by the King of Sweden in case of a failure to 
agree upon one as specified in the treaty. 

All this is simple and practicable. These are ample 
safeguards for important questions. It is doubtful if a 
better scheme can be devised to start with. It covers 
almost all the questions which are likely to arise. Atany 
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rate it is all that could be expected for a beginning. 
Great credit is due to the negotiators for the Christian 
spirit, the broad statesmanship and the wise judgment 


which has produced it. In drafting this treaty Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Olney have written their names or the 
roll of the immortals. 

Tbe administration of President Cleveland will be most 
memorable for this act. 

It will be a great calamity, if by reason of petty par- 
tizanship or ambitious Jingoism, our senators shall fail to 
give it a cordial response. It is hard to think that such 
a thing is possible. 


SHOULD BE RATIFIED, BUT FIRST THOROUGH- 
LY EXAMINED BY THE SENATE. 
BY CEPHAS BRAINERD, ESQ., OF THE NEW YORK BAR. 


Whether the Senate of the United States ratifies, 
amends or rejects the Arbitration Treaty signed on the 
1lth of January 1897, the act of signing it by the 
authorized representatives of two great governments, will, 
at any rate, mark an epoch in the history of international 
relations and confer lasting fame upon two men, viz. 
Richard Olney and Sir Julian Pauncefote. This treaty, 
ratified or otherwise, will ever be one of the greatest 
papers in human annals. But great as it is, and important 
as are its objects, it ought not to be ratified by the Senate 
without a most careful consideration. 

The Senate ought not to yield, in my judgment, in 
the slightest degree, to the pressure which is exerted to 
secure an immediate ratification. I have no part in the 
belief that there will be serious factious opposition to the 
treaty: on the contrary, I believe that Senators will 
bring to the consideration of this great document, the 
results of patient study and candid reflection. Whatever 
the vote may be, either for ratification or otherwise, it 
will be a conscientious vote, given too, in view of the 
prevailing sentiment here, and among all civilized people, 
that permanent arbitration should be substituted for 
resort to arms in every possible case. It may very well 
be however, that students of international relations in the 
Senate, familiar also with our own special interests, will 
suggest modifications either by way of limitation or exten- 
sion, or in the detail of method, which will be eminently 
valuable and entirely acceptable. 

The rejection of the treaty by the Senate would be 
vastly unfortunate ; but a ratification of it with features 
so objectionable, (if they exist), as practically to nullify 
the instrument itself, or render proceedings under it un- 
satisfactory, would be far more disastrous to the cause of 
arbitration, than a rejection of the treaty. I say, there- 
fore, let the treaty receive the fullest consideration, and 
let it be subjected to all reasonable and just criticism. 
‘* Advice and consent of the Senate ” as used in the Con- 
stitution in respect of treaties, means something. 
Indeed the ratification of a treaty by the Senate without 
thought and inquiry, would be contrary to the spirit of 
our fundamental law, as is obvious from the very text of 
that instrument which requires a concurrence of two-thirds 
of the Senators present. ‘This is made more apparent by 
No. 64 of the Federalist, written by Mr. Hamilton, where, 
in dealing with this particular subject, he uses the words, 
‘‘information, integrity and deliberate investigation.” 
So that, in regard to the present very grave situation, the 
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people of the United States and especially the friends of 
arbitration, should welcome a disposition on the part of 
senators to bestow upon this subject their best and most 
dispassionate thought. 

The treaty is not without objectionable features. The 
important article is the sixth which provides for ‘‘ a con- 
troversy which shall involve the determination of territo- 
rial claims,” which are defined in the ninth article to 
include “ questions involving servitude, rights of naviga- 
tion and access, fisheries and all rights and interests 
necessary to the control and enjoyment of the territory 
claimed by either of the high contracting parties.” 

Unquestionably, the scope of this portion of the treaty 
is very broad and open to debate and construction. Most 
likely it would be held to embrace many of the claims 
which have been suggested as those undesirable to arbi- 
trate. Very likely the claim alleged to exist in regard to 
a portion of Alaska is within the proper interpretation of 
this provision. Indeed, it has been suggested that the 
right of England to purchase Cuba of Spain might be con- 
tested against by the United States under it ; that the vague 
notion of national right, termed the Monroe Doctrine, 
might be brought into debate ; or the right of England to 
participate in the administration of the Nicarauga canal, 
if it should ever be built, under the provisions of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty. For myself, I say, let it be con- 
ceded that every one of these questions might come 
before the arbitral court. Whatof it? Why may they 
not be properly heard, properly decided and finally set- 
tled by such a court? What substantial danger is there 
that a commission composed of six members, three of 
whom are to be nominated by our own government and 
three by England, will ever render a decision five to one 
in respect of any or all of these questions to which both 
nations may not submit without loss of honor? Person- 
ally, I would like to have six competent men take up all 
that has been said and done in respect of the Monroe 
Doctrine and formulate, by a determination of five to one, 
if they cannot all agree, a statement of what the Monroe 
Doctrine really is, under international law or under our 
national usage and claim. Mind, I am not for a surren- 
der of national right, national dignity or national duty, 
and if there is no way of indicating them other than by 
an appeal to arms, then I say take that appeal and abide 
the result. But whatever may be the views of individ- 
uals in regard to the import and value of the Monroe 
Doctrine,—and some there are who would accept as 
sound the preceding observations — one thing is perfectly 
certain, viz., that it is a darling idea with a great majority 
of the American people, and no agreement with any for- 
eign nation which qualifies the national right and duty in 
that regard, will be acceptable or popular. It is well 
that the point has been made, and better to have it 
thoroughly understood before a vote is taken. The treaty 
would not be satisfactory to the American people if 
believed at all to compromise our government in regard 
to its action in the maintenance of the principle of that 
doctrine. 

I do object most strenuously, as I have already stated in 
the ApvocarTe, to the appointing of judges of our courts 
upon an arbitral tribunal. I think every sound reason 


is against it, while I believe that the judges of the Su- 
preme Court, and of the appellate courts are, as a body 
of men, in every respect as well qualified for the per- 
formance of the duties assigned to them in the scheme of 
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our government as any judicary in the world, I can see no 
sound reason for excluding from this tribunal in its highest 
functions, under Article VI., men of the type of George 
F. Edmunds, William Allen Butler, Henry Hitchcock, 
Edward J. Phelps and President Angell. On the contrary 
I believe that this class of men is the very class from 
which the arbitrators under Article VI. onght to be 
selected. But feeling strongly as I do the soundness of 
this position, I would not make it now an objection to the 
ratification of the present treaty, for the reason that the 
treaty is to subsist but for five years; the whole 
scheme is experimental and open to amendment by 
agreement between the high contracting parties. 

Of course, there is nothing to be said about the provi- 
sions of the treaty for the determination of mere pecuniary 
claims less than $500,000 and others in excess of that 
amount; and the suggestion of the remote contingency 
that the selected arbitrators may not agree upon an umpire 
or the Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States 
and the members of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council may not agree, and then that the King of 
Sweden might appoint an arbitrator who had prejudged 
the case against the United States, is practically without 
foundation. The idea that any ruler of a respectable 
nation would when called upon to exercise this function, 
engage in the business of shopping around to see if he 
could find an umpire who stood practically pledged to 
decide in favor of one party or the other is not to be tol- 
erated. 

One thing is certain, our country and Great Britain are 
ready for such a treaty, the pending document has 
received the most careful study, it means progress, and 
will, I cannot doubt, receive such action in the Senate as 
will give a solid assurance that Kant’s ** Dream of 
Perpetual Peace” is soon to be, not a dream, but a fact. 


A VERY GREAT AND AUSPICIOUS STEP. 


BY EX-SENATOR GEORGE F. EDMUNDS. 


From a letter written at the request of some Phila- 
delphia gentlemen : 

‘** The three principal criticisms of the treaty are, first, 
that it commits this government to submitting to arbitra- 
tion questions that may arise in connection with the Mon- 
roe doctrine. 

With sincere respect for the gentlemen who, it is said, 
have suggested this objection, I think that it is quite un- 
founded, and that those who have advanced it must have 
failed to observe the careful language used in the treaty. 

The words upon which the criticism is based are found 
in Arr. IV., as follows: 

All other matters in difference, in respect of which either of the 
high contracting parties shall have rights against the other ander 
the treaty or otherwise. 

What, then, are *‘ rights against the other”? In the 
theory of the municipal state and of all its autonomy, the 
rights of one citizen against another are essentially and 
exclusively those things that the law of the state enjoins 
upon each in regard to the other. This is the whole 
definition. Precisely the same is true in international 
law. ‘This, I believe, all writers on national law and in- 
ternational jaw agree in. 

To illustrate these propositions, I take it that the 

United States has no rights against Great Britain in re- 
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gard to her operations in Abyssinia, nor would she have 
any rights against us if we were to attempt to share in the 
partition of Africa. 

In the case of Turkey, if we were to seize the whole of 
Asia Minor and establish peace and order there (as the 
British have done, in substance, in Egypt), we should 
have invaded no right of any power except Turkey. 

The same is, of course, true in respect of our relations 
and conduct with the states of the western hemisphere 
under the Monroe doctrine, or under any other policy that 
we may think it just to adopt. 

It was, then, the clear and perfectly understood dis- 
tinction between the rights of one nation against another, 
and their interests and policies in regard to other nations, 
that doubtless led toa separate treaty in regard to the 
Venezuelan question; for both governments knew that 
the affair could not possibly come within the scope of the 
general treaty. 

You will see, therefore, that the phrase of the treaty 
which is criticised is the most apt possibie to mark the 
boundary of arbitration, and that it leaves the Monroe 
doctrine unaffected. 

The second objection is the fear that the treaty may 
affect our attitude in regard to the Nicaragua canal, in 
which the interests of the United States are so deeply 
concerned. What I have already said disposes of that 
solicitude ; I have no time to go into detail about it. 

The third and last objection | have heard is the supposed 
danger of leaving it to any European power to name an 
umpire in certain contingencies. It is enough to say that, 
so far as our considerable experience has gone in such 
matters, we have never had occasion to complain of the 
action of any sovereign in naming an umpire or in decid- 
ing a dispute. : 

In the great arbitration treaty of 1871 we agreed that 
three members of the Geneva tribunal should be named by 
three sovereigns, two of them Europeans, and that if any 
or all of these sovereigns should fail to name these mem- 
bers, the King of Sweden should name them all. And, 
in the same treaty, we did not hesitate to submit the very 
important question of our boundary on the Pacific coast 
to the Emperor of Germany. 

Iam an intense supporter of the Monroe doctrine. I 
believe the building of the Nicaragua canal under the 
auspices of the United States to be of urgent necessity. 

I believe most earnestly in international arbitration to 
the utmost extent that civilized, just and self-respecting 
nations can go; and I most earnestly hope that the 
Senate will ratify the treaty as itis proposed as the first 
step—very great and auspicious—toward the attainment 
of peace among nations.” 





THE BEST THAT HAS YET BEEN SUGGESTED. 


BY HON. CHARLES P. DAILY OF NEW YORK. 


I have read the proposed treaty agreed upon by the 
two plenipotentiaries, and now submitted to the Senate 
of the United States for ratification, and having, during 
the last two years, taken an active part in the effort to 
bring about the settlement of all controversies that may 
hereafter arise between the two English-speaking nations 
—Great Britain and the United States—by the final arbit- 
rament of a fixed tribunal, and being familiar, I think, 
with all the plans suggested for that purpose by individu- 
als and collective bodies, I have no hesitation in saying 
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that, in my opinion, it is the best that has yet been sug- 
gested. 

I have been struck by its simplicity and clearness, by 
how much has been foreseen and provided for, and am 
satisfied in my own mind that, as a means of preventing 
war, with all its attendant calamities (except where war 
is inevitable), it will work most satisfactorily. It is diffi- 
cult, beforehand, to see all the exigencies that may arise ; 
and for that reason it is better, in my judgment, to ratify 
the treaty as it is now framed, leaving all such exigencies 
to be disclosed during the five or six years of its opera- 
ticn, than for the Senate to provide for them now. Ina 
matter of this kind, which is new, experience is the best 
guide. As the treaty is to be in operation only a few 
years, it may result in its being made still more perfect. 

I now answer certain questions put to me by the repre- 
sentative of The Independent ; 

Do you think Russia will use her inflaence against the 
ratification of the treaty? Ido not believe she will at- 
tempt to do so. 

If arbitration is a desirable thing should it not be in- 
corporated into international law for more than five 
years? As I have already remarked, the treaty will un- 
doubtedly be improved and made entirely satisfactory, 
such alterations and changes being made as experience 
will suggest. 

Can it be considered as a treaty of offense and defense, 
and does it commit the two countries to an alliance? I 
do not think any such question is involved. 

Would the United States be in danger of losing control 
of the Nicaragua Canal, if it should be built? Would 
Great Britain claim that, under the Clayton Bulwer 
treaty, she was entitled to a voice in the control of the 
canal? I answer, no. As I have been largely connected 
with the matter of the Nicaragua Canal, as a member of 
the company that has heretofore done what has been 
done toward the construction of that great waterway be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Pacific, and have also been an 
officer of that company since its incorporation, I antici- 
pate no difficulty of that kind. I think 1 may consider 
myself thorougbly well informed on this subject, having 
had constant occasion for some years carefully to study 
and consider it. 

Would King Oscar, of Sweden, be satisfactory to our 
country, and be likely to be impartial, as the final arbi- 
trator? I think the selection is excellent, as he is one of 
the most enlightened, liberal and capable sovereigns of 
Europ2.— The Indepe ndent. 


ONE OF THE GREATEST EVENTS OF MODERN 
HISTORY. 


BY REV. REUEN THOMAS, DO.D. 


From a sermonin Harvard Church Brookline, Mass., Jan. 24. 


As it seems to me that the arbitration treaty between 
Great Britain and the United States is one of the great- 
est events of modern history, and closely connected with 
the advancement of the Kingdom of Christ among men, 
its introduction into our solemn sanctuary service is 
abundantly warranted. Indeed, it would indicate a 
great lack of ability to see the movements of Divine 
Providence in their broadest expression if we omitted to 
celebrate an event so rich in promise for humanity as 
this is. It is true that this treaty is not yet approved by 
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a two-thirds majority of the Senate of the United States, 
which approval is necessary to its validity. 

One can hardly believe that such a disaster as its non- 
approval is possible. That would indicate that there 
are men in that Senate whose judicial blindness is de- 
plorable; men who are prejudiced politicians of the 
worst type; men who are more influenced by party feel- 
ings and political antagonisms than by feelings of patri- 
otism and humanity ; men who are unworthy to represent 
in the highest place of honor their country; men who 
are dominated by bad and selfish feelings and not by 
human interests. The failure of such a treaty would 
create a feeling of suspicion in other nations towards the 
United States which would be sad beyond words to ex- 
press. In order that you may not assume that such 
feelings as these are special to the clerical mind, whose 
bnsiness it is to preach peace on earth good will towards 
men, I propose to give copious extracts from newspapers 
and from men of light and leading in the nations of the 
earth. These judgments may be taken as the expression 
of the secular mind concerned with the every-day affairs 
of life. 

We will begin at home and then go abroad. 
ton Transcript said :— 

The benefit of the treaty to the general cause of peace 
can scarcely be over-estimated. The example of the 
United States and Great Britain, two nations of great 
power on sea and land, will give great encouragement to 
the people of other countries to endeavor to settle all 
questions not inv lving national honor or existence 
peaceably. Of course no one expects that arbitration 
will bring the millennium so near that we can begin to 
beat swords into ploughshares now, for a nation like 
Italy cannot be expected to submit its occupation of 
Rome to the judgment of a tribunal, any more than 
Germany and France can be looked to to refer the owner- 
ship| of Alsace-Lorraine to an international court. Na- 
tional passions, which are often but national prejudices, 
cannot be extinguished save by the slow process of broad- 
ening ideas of right and wrong, but to this process arbi- 
tration lends assistance. 

Dr. Thomas quoted from President Eliot of Harvard 
University, Prof. Joseph H. Beal, lecturer on Interna- 
tional law at Harvard, Theodore L. Wocisey and others, 
and from the following well-known European statesmen : 
W. E. Gladstone, Alfred Austin, Ian Maclaren, Arch- 
bishop Walsh, Justin McCarthy, John Burns, Rev. 
Joseph Parker, James Bryce, Sir John Lubbock, Lord 
Farrer, Crispi, Viscount Venosta (Italian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs), Zanardelli, Clemenceau, Henri Roche- 
fort. The opinions as expressed were all in the hearti- 
est sympathy with the treaty. 

After reading all this, he asked, is it not fitting that 
such language as this should follow? 

‘‘The latest undertaking of the New York World is to 
establish an international holiday of rejoicing over the 
signing of the general arbitration treaty between the 
United States snd Great Britain—‘‘ a white-letter day in 
the calendar of history.” That enterprising journal is 


The Bos- 


putting into the work all its machinery of correspondence 
and reverberation, and the idea is encircling the world of 
English-speaking peoples in a really imposing manner. 
All sorts and conditions of men are welcoming with en- 
thusiasm the new hope of the universal peace of the bet- 
ter days to come, when the classes of the population in 
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all lands, who suffer most and get the least out of wars, 
getting together through the increase of their intelligence 
and political control, shall put a stop to fights between 
governments as they have put a stop to bloodshed be- 
tween man and man.” 

But while we are listening to such jubilant notes, a 
note of alarm actually comes in, and we read in our last 
evening’s paper words of this sort: 

The people of the country will be slow to believe the 
statements made in certain quarters that the treaty of 
arbitration which has been signed, is menaced. It re- 
quires a two-thirds vote but we cannot believe that a third 
of the men selected, on the theory at least, that they em- 
body the highest statesmanship of the country, will prove 
so dominated by prejudice or lacking in sense and pa- 
triotism as to imperil the success of what is felt to be the 
greatest triumph of Christianity and humanity in this 
century. Let the governors and legislatures of states, 
trade and social organizations, religious and educational 
gatherings, lose no time in emphasizing by declaration 
and resolution the intense feeling of the various sections 
and constituencies of the country in favor of a definite 
and speedy endorsement of this most important compact. 
We believe this sentiment is so deep and universal that 
any obstacles thrown in the way of confirmation would be 
regarded as a crime, not merely against society in its 
limited sense, but against nations and civilization. The 
interests involved are so grand and impressive that oppo- 
sition is sacrilege. Certainly no body of men aware of 
the condemnation that must overtake the senators proved 
to be hostile to this beneficent measure, will venture upon 
so suicidal a course, but the people everywhere should be 
more than passive friends of the treaty. They should 
make their wishes so definitely known that none would 
desire or dare to act contrary to them. 

It is like being taken to the top of a mountain from 
which we looked upon peaceful fields and pleasant home- 
steads, sheep grazing, cattle feeding, gentle peace with 
plenty crowned—when suddenly a cloud comes and folds 
us in its embrace and we can see nothing but the fog 
which encompasses us. Such a possibility almost fills us 
with dismay. When we compare the action of House or 
Senate thirteen months ago, which, without debate, voted 
$100,000 when the harsh note of war vibrated in the air 
and nine-tenths of the newspapers in the land went crazy 
with excitement. with the present actiou when ‘* peace on 
earth, good will to men”’ is the note; reflection does 
assuredly bring sadness. I trust the Senate will hear 
from the people and soon. Those of us who for years 
have struggled and prayed for that which seems to us to 
be the dawn of a better day cannot be careless or indiffer- 
ent in this hour of hope. 

Why should not every church throughout the land send 
a message to the Senate? No legislature could resist the 
unanimous voice of the churches. The best men and 
women in the land are in our churches. Ought we not to 
be quick to discover the first streak of the dawn of a new 
day and to welcome it? I cannot believe in the Divine 
call of any minister who does not proclaim peace on 
earth, good will towards men, and I cannot believe that 
any church is under the leading of the Holy Spirit which 
does not sympathize—actively sympathize—with all and 
everything which tends to that end. 

Mere politicians may not have the spirit in them to re- 
joice in a great and good thing done by a man of an oppo- 
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site party to their own; silver men who are trying to es- 
tablish fraud by law may try to deprive the President of 
the glory which will come to him from this great piece of 
work, but what have we to do with such a temper as that? 
The Christian who does not control his politics by his 
loyalty to Christ is not much of a Christian. 

The leadership of the worid isin the hands of this 
great Anglo-Saxondom if it will only open its eyes to see 
it. This Anglo-Saxondom can make war impossible if it 
will. A united English-speaking race could lead all the 
greatest and best ideas which have been put into the 
brains of man to victory, if it came into cdoperative 
unity. When we pray ‘‘ Thy kingdom come,” what do 
we mean? Do we mean anything in particular? Before 
that day reaches its zenith the political power, the church 
power, the judicial power of the world must work together. 
Here are two great nations, speaking the same language, 
having the same Christian religion, reading the same 
books, adopting the same laws, agreeing, by their ex- 
ecutive governments to act like two reasonable men of 
average intelligence instead of like two bullies or black- 
guards or pugilists. 

If these nations act on reason and not as animals, 
other nations will do the like. The people will force 
these folks in office who are always calling out ‘* im- 
possible,” to do the impossible. At the present time 
the whole world is trampling on every one of the laws of 
God given on Sinai. Nations are murderers. What is 
the good of our coming together to ask God to give us 
His Holy Spirit if we have not intelligence and virtue 
enough to see this? The Holy Spirit is a spirit of illu- 
mination. Never yet have you met aman under the 
leading of God’s spirit who did not want to make his own 
the principles of the New Testament as expounded by 
Jesus of Nazareth. ‘That is the one infallible test. 
God’s blessing to individuals and to nations has to come 
along the line of loyalty to Christ. It can come in no 
other way. God will honor those who honor Christ. 

Does this treaty honor Christ? Does it honor Chris- 
tianity? Does it look in the direction of the coming of 
the kingdom of Christ among men? ‘* Men shall learn 
war no more.”” Men shall not be jealous of one another, 
nor envy one another, nor hate one another when that 
kingdom dawns. ‘+ They shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares.’’ Industry everywhere—military nowhere 
—peace and prosperity. 


THE NATIONAL ARBITRATION COMMITTEE. 


The Arbitration Committee appointed at the Conference, held 
in Washington last April, have issued the following statement in 
regard to the pending treaty with Great Britain in the Senate : 

THE ORIGIN OF THE TREATY. 

From Washington’s administration down to this day, 
arbitration has uniformly been a prominent feature of our 
national policy. Acting upon the conviction that justice 
is best secured by judicial methods, our Government has 
always stood among the nations as the champion of Law, 
and the pending Treaty is, in a very definite sense, the 
result of our initiative. In 1890 Congress unanimously 
adopted a concurrent resolution requesting the President 
‘¢ to invite from time to time, as fit occasions may arise, 
negotiations with any Government with which the United 
States has or may have diplomatic relations, to the end 
that any differences or disputes arising between the two 
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Governments which cannot be adjusted by diplomatic 
agency, may be referred to arbitration, and be peaceably 
adjusted by such means.” In 1893 the British House of 
Commons expressed the hope that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would ‘‘ lend their ready codperation to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, upon the basis of the foregoing 
resolution.” The pending Treaty, by which the two 
Governments agree to submit to arbitration, under cer- 
tain limitations, ‘‘ all questions in difference between 
them which they may fail to adjust by diplomatic nego- 
tiations,” follows almost the precise words of the resolu- 
tion of Congress. 

None but the most cogent reasons could justify the 
rejection of a Treaty thus negotiated in direct response 
to our own invitation. 


WHAT THE TREATY IS. 

The Treaty provides different methods for the various 
cases arising. 

Pecuniary claims are to be submitted to a tribunal con- 
sisting of ‘‘jurists of repute,” three or five in number, 
each Government naming one member of the Court if it 
consists of three persons, or two members if it consists of 
five. The remaining member is to be selected by those 
first named, or, if they cannot agree, by the joint action 
of the Supreme Court of the United States and the 
Judicial committee of the British Privy Council. Finally, 
and only in the event of these bodies being unable to 
unite in a selection, the third or fifth member is to be 
named by the King of Sweden and Norway. 

Other matters of difference, not involving territorial 
claims, are also to be submitted to the tribunal of five, 
constituted as above; but whenever it is found that the 
determination of any dispute necessarily involves the 
decision of a question of grave general importance, affect- 
ing the national rights of either party as distinguished 
from the private rights whereof it is merely the interna- 
tional representative, then the dispute is to be referred to 
the tribunal provided for the adjudication of territorial 
claims. 

This tribunal is to consist of three American and three 
British Judges named by the President of the United 
States and the Queen of Great Britain respectively. 
There is no umpire. The award of this tribunal is not to 
be final unless agreed upon by a majority of not less than five 
tooneof its members. Butif there should be a less majority, 
the award may also be final if both Powers acquiesce. If 
either protests against it as erroneous, the award will be 
of no validity. It is further provided that in such cases 
of disagreement, there shall be no recourse to hostile 
measures of any description, until the mediation of one 
or more friendly Powers has been invited. 

The Treaty is to remain in force for five years, and as 
much longer as the two Governments desire — either 
being at liberty to terminate it after January 11th, 
1902, by merely giving notice. There will therefore, be 
full opportunity for revision if, after a fair trial, expe- 
rience shows defects in the practical working of the 
scheme. 

SUPPOSED OBJECTIONS TO THE TREATY. 

The objections to the Treaty which have come to the 
notice of this Committee, have received careful and 
respectful consideration. We believe that they are 
almost entirely owing to an imperfect study, or a misap- 
prehension, of its provisions or of their possible effects. 
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It seems to be supposed that the Treaty may require 
the contracting parties to arbitrate questions of policy. 
But by referring to the Treaty itself, it will be found that 
the parties have agreed to submit their differences to 
arbitration only ‘‘ in accordance with the provisions and 
subjects to the limitations of this Treaty.” ‘The ques- 
tions which may be submitted are all included under three 
heads, viz.: Pecuniary Claims, Territorial Claims, and 
‘¢aj] other matters in difference, in respect to which 
either of the High Contracting Parties shall have rights 
against the other under Treaty or otherwise.” It is clear 
that no such agreement requires the arbitration of matters 
of policy. The term ‘‘ rights,” as used in the Treaty, 
can only mean legal rights. The words of the Treaty 
aptly define the agreement to arbitrate so as to exclude 
from its operation all questions not suitable for judicial 
decision ; and it could no more be held by either party to 
require Great Britain to arbitrate the principle of the 
Balance of Power in Europe, or the United States the 
Monroe Doctrine, than it could be held to oblige either 
party to arbitrate its standard of value or its tariff 
policy. 

The appointment of the third or fifth arbitrator in cer- 
tain contingencies, by the King of Sweden and Norway, 
has been criticised, but no more acceptable means of 
selection has been suggested. Leaving the choice of an 
umpire to lot, as has been done in some of our Treaties, 
is open to far graver objections. It has been our com- 
mon practice in Treaties of Arbitration, to provide for 
the appointment uf certain members of the tribunal by 
friendly European Governments. The San Juan dispute 
which was the subject of our last boundary arbitration 
with Great Britain, was submitted to the decision of the 
EmperorofGermany assolearbitrator. But amore conclu- 
sive answer than an appeal to precedent, is found in the 
fact that this Treaty provides that all territorial claims, 
and all disputes involving principles of general impor- 
tance affecting national rights, are to be dealt with by a 
Court exclusively composed of American and British 
Judges, and that such controversies cannot be decided 
against us unless two out of three of our own represen- 
tatives concur in thinking us in the wrong. 

WHY THE TREATY SHOULD BE RATIFIED. 

A candid examination of the Treaty will show that 
while fairly covering all subjects proper to be submitted 
to judicial decision, it has been drawn with unusual cau- 
tion and precision, so as to protect the just rights of each 
country. For claims purely pecuniary tribunals are 
provided having aso-called umpire, but all graver dis- 
putes are to be finally decided without the presence of an 
umpire, and only by an almost unanimous vote, unless, 
indeed, both parties are satisfied with the decision made 
by a less majority. It also appears that in case of final 
disagreement on such important matters, before a resort 
to hostile action of any description, the mediation of 
friendly powers must be invoked, which mediation in its 
very nature will be only advisory, and will leave the two 
parties concerned entirely free in the exercise of their 
rights of sovereignty ; and that, therefore, the apprehen- 
sions expressed by some, that the Treaty may involve a 
renunciation of the Monroe Doctrine in any acceptation 


of the term, or of any of our legitimate rights of 


soverignty, are entirely groundless. 
For the settlement of all disputes of greater importance 
than mere pecuniary claims, the Treaty simply furnishes 
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to the contracting parties well devised opportunities for 
judicial discussion of the points in controversy, to the 
end of faciliating a peaceable understanding. It will 
prevent the precipitate opening of hostilities underthespur 
of heedless passion. It will give sudden excitements 
time to cool and make way for calm reason. It will dis- 
courage the advocacy of war for reasons that cannot 
stand the scrutiny of an unimpassioned and well informed 
judgment. While not rendering war absolutely impos- 
sible, it will make it so improbable, so remote a contin- 
gency, that we shall be spared those wasteful disturb- 
ances of the business of the country which are some- 
times caused by groundless rumors of impending conflict. 
It cannot fail, therefore, to be a strong safeguard of 
peace between the two great nations concerned in it, and 
—as the glorious example is likely to be followed by 
other countries —a blessing to mankind. 

The initiation of the movement for establishing a per- 
manent system of arbitration, of which this Treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain is the first fruit, 
forms one of the most honorable pages in American his- 
tory. The American people will certainly not fail to 
appreciate the glory of leadership in this great cause 
which is the cause of advancing civilization. 

For these reasons the Committee, being convinced after 
careful study that the Treaty deserves all the commenda- 
tions bestowed upon it by friends of peace and progress 
throughout the world, express the confident hope that the 
Senate of the United States will soon give the Treaty the 
sanction of its approval. Respectfully submitted, 

Wa. E. Dopge, Joun W. Foster, and others. 





HOW'S THIS? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any case 
of Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney for the 
last 15 years, and believe him perfectly honorable in all 
business transactions and financially able to carry out any 
obligation made by their firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Wacopinc, Kinnan & Marvin, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 


upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 
Price 7ic. per bottle. Sold by all druggists. ‘Testi- 


monials free. 


Buy No Incubator 


AND PaY FOR IT BEFORE GIVING IT 
4 TRIAL. 


The firm who is afraid to let you try their 
incubator before buying it has no faith in 
: their machine. We will sell you ours oy trial), 
NOT A CENT until tried, and a child can run it with five min- 
utes’ attention a day. 


WE WON FIRST PRIZE WORLD’S FAIR, 
and will win you for a steady customer if you will only buy ours 
on trial. Our large catalogue will cost you 5 cents and give 
you $100 worth of practical information on poultry and 
incubators and the money there is in the business. Plans for 
Brooders, Houses, etc., 25c. N. Js Send us the names of three 
persons interested in poultry and 25 cents and we will send 
you “ The Bicycle: Its Care and Repair” a book of 180 sub- 
jects and 80 illustrations, worth $5 to any bicycle rider. 


VON CULIN INCUBATOR CoO., 
Box 704, Delaware City Del. 
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ARMY. | Annual Cost I 
Population. of Army _| National Debt. ~— on; ss Total 
Peace |WarFoot- | With and Navy. —_ Revenue. 
Footing. | ing. Reserves. 
} £ > £ 

AUSTRIA . 43,212,044 | 354,252 | 1,872,178 | 4,000,000 17,817,042 647,699,347 28,543,342 99,205,966 
BELGIUM 6, 262,272 | 49,766 155,566 | — 3. 889, 186 92,504,165 5,476,787 14,001,554 
BULGARIA . 3,305,458 | 35,919 264,000 | _— 898.991 6,320,000 768,811 3,745,776 
DENMARK 2,185,335 | 42,2090 69,000 | -_ 947,767 11,579,335 380,803 3,088,089 
FRANCE . 38,343,192 598,263 2,500,000 | 4,375,000 37,024,084 1,241,210,101 49,413,888 137,561,240 
GREMANE os s+ «+8 49,428,470 | 579,646 | 2,228,753 3,350,000 26,535,900 93,042,125 3 586,990 64,258,720 
GREAT BRITAIN... . 39,465,720 | 220.309 720,000 _— 38,334,000 652,540,105 25,000,000 101,973,829 
GREECE .. a 2,187,208 | 26,238 100,000 | 175,600 802,622 32.344, 150 1,444,705 3 
HOLLAND . . 4,732,912 21,571 61,600 nearly 3,116,345 92,471,200 2,932,359 
> * <a 30,535,848 279,982 2,448,308 | 3,000,000 13,169,840 533,771,000 23,053,020 69, 368. "397 
PORTUGAL 4,708,178 40,000 125,057 | oa 1,921,568 148,490, 103 4,897,053 9,146,674 
ROUMANIA 5,376,000 51,436 160,000 | about 1,640,645 47,585,630 2,990,890 7,403,114 
ae. * 124,000,000 868,672 2,532,496 | 8,947,000 51,635,270 910,996,330 43,344,846 169,312,737 
SERVIA , 2,205,131 13,000 180.000 | 337,323 498,600 14,365,780 867,661 2,550,224 
7 ae 17,550,216 120,000 480,000 | 1,083,595 6,255,000 285,455,800 12,368,786 39,765,074 
SWEDEN & "NOR Ww AY 6,825,150 | 63,160 465,160 | —_ 2,410,000 23,345,297 1,205,815 8,372,196 
SWITZERLAND 2,933,334 | No Standing = 4g. 526 | on 910,781 2,531,873 170,418 3,061,400 
TURKEY . 82,500,000 | 700,620 | 1,195,000 | _ 6,900,000 180,000,000 2,545,268 16,836,363 
— a _ EEE j 

Total 415,756,468 | 4,065,034 16,036,644 | = 212,007,639 | £5,016,302,341 £208,991,472 £754, 763,705 





AUTHORITIES :—Statesman’s Year Book, Hazell’s Annual, Whitaker’s Almanac, and the Statistical Abstract. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


Professor John 


The Social and Moral Aspects of hag | Rev. Philip S. 
$2.50 per hundred. 


2.00 per hundred. 


Moxom, D.D. 


Price, postpaid, 


5 cents. 


Wites Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Goverament.— 


By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pp. with cover. 5 cts. 
each, or $2.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 
Success of Arbitration.—S pages. 75 cases cited. 2 cts. each, 


or 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 





The Arbitrations of the United States.— By 


Bassett Moore. 32 p 
The War System; Its History, Tendency and Character, in 


the Light of Civilization and Religion.— By Rev. 
| Thomas, D.D. New edition. 


The Boys’ Brigade; 


pages. 


5 cents each. 


Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New Edition. 
Price 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Reuen 


Price 10 cents, prepaid. 


Its Character and Tendencies.— By 
Eight pages. 





War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, LL. 
B. New edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred. 

Dymond’s Essay on War,— With an introduction by John 

Bright. Sent free on receipt of 2 cts. for postage. 


White City by the Inland Sea. — By Hezekiah Butterworth. 
Ode read at the opening of the Chicago Peace Congress. I)- 
lustrated. 10 cts. acopy. $1.00 per dozen, prepaid. 


A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness.—By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Leaflet. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. per hundred. 


The Nation’s Responsibility for Peace.—By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D, Price 5cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


Nationalism and [nternationalism, or Mankind One Body.— 
By George Dana Boardman, D. D., LL.D. New edition. 
Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


A Permanent Anglo-American Tribunal.— Address at the 


Washington Arbitration Conference, April 23, 1896. By 
Merrill E. Gates, LL.D., President Amherst C ollege. 24 pages. 


Price 6 ets., or $2.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

The True Historie Relations of the United States and Great 
Britain.—By Edwin D. Mead. 8 pages. Price 75 cts. per 
hundred, postpaid, 

An monay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe. 
By William Penn, First published in 1693. 24 pages, with 
cover. Price 6 cts., or $3 per hundred, prepaid. 

A Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration.— By Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D. Address at the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, 
June, 1895, Price 2 cts. each; $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


Topics for Essays and Discussions in Schools, Colleges, and 
Debating Societies, with a list of reference books.—By R. 
B. Howard. Sent on receipt of one cent for postage. 


Report of the Chicago Peace Congress.—Price postpaid, cloth, 
75 cts.; paper, 50 cts. 

Report of the Philadelphia Arbitration Conference, February 
22, 1896. 83 pages. Paper. Price 15 cts, postpaid. 

Report of the Washington Arbitration Conference, Apri! 22 
and 23, 1896. In May and June numbers of the ADVOCATE 
OF PEACE. The two numbers 25 cts. postpaid. 

The Coming Reform.—By Mary Elizabeth Blake. New Edition. 
Price 2 cts. each, or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

Hard Times.— Poem. By Ida Whipple Benham. 
let No. 2. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Ought Christians to Engage in War?— By Josiah W. 
16 pages. Sent free on receipt of postage. 

ae yee Arbitration; Its Present Status and Prospects. 


By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New Edition. 19 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


Military Drill ia Schools,— By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cents, or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

The Old Testament on War.— By George Gillett. 
cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Dress Parade at West Point.— By Josiah W. Leeds. 12 
pages. Will be sent free on receipt of one cent for postage. 

Against the Teaching of War in History Text-Books. By 
Josiah W. Leeds. One cent for postage. ‘ 


Letter Leaf- 


Leeds. 


24 pages. 5 





THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


PEACE SOCIETIES IN AMERICA. 


The American Peace Society, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary. 

The Universal Peace Union, Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Alfred H. Love, President. 

The Christian Arbitration and Peace Society, 310 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Frank P. Smith, Secretary. 

National Association for the Promotion of Arbitration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Belva A. Lockwood, President. 

Peace Department of the N. W. C. 'T. U., Winthrop Centre, 
Maine, Hannah J. Bailey, Superintendent. 

The Peace Association of Friends in America, Richmond, Ind. 
Daniel Hill, Secretary. 

The South Carolina Peace Society, Columbia, S. C., Rev. Sidi 
H. Browne, President. 

The Illinois Peace Society, 200 Randolph St., Chicago, IIl., 
Edward Coale, Holder, Ill., President, Allen J. Flitcraft, Cor.-Sec- 
retary. 

The Pacific Coast Arbitration Society, Monterey, Cal., E. Ber- 
wick, Secretary. 

The Connecticut Peace Society, Mystic, Conn., Christine V. 
Whipple, Secretary. 

The Rhode Island Peace Society, Providence, R. I., Robert P. 
Gifford, Secretary. 

Friends’ Peace Association of Philadelphia, 140 North 16th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., William F. Wickersham, Corresponding Sec- 
retary. 

Arbitration Council, 1224 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., Geo. 
May Powell, President. 

The Women’s International Peace League of America, Mary 
Frost Evans, President, East Providence, R. I., Christine V. 
Whipple, Secretary, Mystic, Conn. 


HINE? 


Do not be deceived advertisements and 
think you can get the est finish and 
MOST POPULAR SEWING MACHINE 
for amere song. Buy from reliable manufacturers 
that have gained a reputation by honest and square 
dealing. There is none in the world that can equal 
in mechanical construction, durability of working 
parts, fineness of finish, beauty in appearance, or has 
as many improvements as the NEW HOME 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 
The New Home Sewing Machine Co. 


ORANGE, Mass. Boston, Mass. 28 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 
Cuicaco, ILL. St, Lovurs,Mo. DaLias, Texas, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ATLANTA, GA, 
FOR SALE BY 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 


160 Tremont St., Boston, 
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PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


PRICES INCLUDE POSTAGE. 


30 ——____—_——_— 





THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF NATIONS. By 
Charles Sumner. Cloth, 50 cts. 

LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By the Baroness von 
Suttner. Authorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New Edition, cloth, 60 cts. 

SOUTHERN HEROES; or tHe Frienps In War Time. 
An account of the sufferings and loyalty of the 
Friends in the South during the Civil War. By 
Fernando G. Cartland. $2.00, postpaid. Liberal 
discount to ministers. 

THE WAMPUM BELT; a Story of William Penn’s 
‘‘Great Treaty” with the Indians. By Hezekiah 
Butterworth. An admirable book for boys and girls. 
Cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 

PAX MUNDI. A concise account of the Modern Peace 
Movement. By T. K. Arnoldson, of the Swedish 
Parliament. Translated by P. H. Peckover. 70 cts. 


| WAR AS IT IS. By Wilhelm Carlsen. Translated by 


P. H. Peckover. Forty-six illustrations. 45 cts. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION: Its Past, PrEs- 
ENT AND Fouture. In French. By Michel Revon. 
Crowned by the Institute of France. 541 pp. $2.00. 


Supplies Connected Therewith. 


We are the people with whom you want to do busi- 
ness in the above line, because we give you machines that 
are in first class condition and up to date as regards im- 
provements. Will supply you with a typewriter stand if 
you desire. We rent machines from 50 cents to $1.00 
per week in advance. 

Send for a sample of the work done on the Franklin 
Typewriter and also for catalogue. Do not fail to inter- 
view us before renting or buying. 


CUTTER TOWER CO., 


12A Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
TELEPHONE 2423 BOSTON. 








